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THE SEASON AND ITS HERALDS. 


THE brown earth is growing warm, the buds of the trees 
are swelling; already those of the soft maple are red and 
large. The fields are still sere and brown, but the lawns 
about the houses, mowed through last summer and autumn, 
are taking on a tinge of green. Under the leaves in the 
woods the earliest spring flowers, liverwort and anemone, 
are sending up their flower stalks, and before long the 
children will be gathering great bunches of them to 
prove to us that spring is really here. If the long grass 
in the fields and the leaves in the forest are still yellow 
and brown, they now become brilliant in the warm light 
of the strengthening sun; and tree trunks, and gray rail 
fence, and moss-covered stone wall, cast now sharp black 
shadows, different from the feeble ones of midwinter. 

The great wave of bird migration started from the 
south long ago, and the first swell of its tide has already 
passed over us. Flocks of geese on clamorous journey 
have been seen and heard, sometimes high in air, like 
arrows cleaving the sky; sometimes nearer to earth, fol- 
lowing the water courses or swinging along the line of 
the shore. Many of the ducks have already gone by, and 
far to the northward are awaiting the opening of the yet 
frozen waters, while others still loitering with us are 
being pursued by the enthusiastic, but thoughtless, gun- 
ner. All through the winter these birds have led easy lives 
in the open waters of the South, often disturbed by the 
roar of the gun, often deceived by flocks of mimic com- 
rades, lightly resting on the water, rising and falling with 
the swell, and swinging here and there with the changing 
breeze. The ranks of the wildfowl are thinned now. 
Since last summer many thousands of their kind have 
fallen before the gun, and will never again see the pleas- 
ant waters of the north land, or on whistling wings pass 
over the far-stretching tundra. 

The smaller birds have begun to arrive. The song 
sparrow we have always with us; and often on bright 
days through the winter from sheltered spots has been 
heard his cheery song. Now he knows that springtime 
has come again and he sings constantly as he courts his 
mate. Ere long he will begin to build his nest, for he is 
almost the earliest breeder in the land. Bluebird and 
robin and rusty grakle ornament tree and field and 
swamp border, and other species are coming; not.one by 
one, but by hundreds, and each day, as the bird lover 
walks abroad, he sees in field and hedgerow and coppice 
and wood, the constantly arriving species, some of which 
he knows are birds of passage only, while others he ex- 
pects to see all through the summer. A little later, if 
during his walk he stops and sits down to listen and to 
look, very likely he will hear somewhere close to him a 
curious rustling among the leaves, and if patient.and slow 
moving, he may detect two or three fox sparrows, or per- 
haps a chewink, busily scratching on the ground, looking 
for buried seeds. 

Long before this, the crows have begun to settle their 
family affairs for the year, and their not unmusical voices 
and glittering plumage, as the male displays himself 
before the female, have already been heard and seen. By 
this time they are gathering sticks and preparing their 
nests. The dweller in Rhode Island now may see the 
fishhawks, which have followed the cold weather from 
the south, making repairs to their huge nests, perched 
in the top of some tall tree, or resting on a wagon wheel 
supported by a pole erected for a bird house by the 
kindly landowner. For in Rhode Island they try to make 
the fishhawks comfortable, just as elsewhere people do the 
wrens, or the martins. Is there in all of Audubon’s great 
work a plate more charming than that which shows a 
gourd hollowed out and supported on a pole, occupied 
by a family of martins? Such bird homes are familiar 
all our Southern readers. We shall do well to strive 
bring close to us the beautiful bird life still to be 
about us. It was a happy notion of Mr. Wilmot Town- 
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send’s to place on the lawn a drinking fountain and bath 
tub for the birds, and there is no better way to interest 
and please the children than to make the birds and the 
animals their familiar friends. In a little more than a 
month now, the wave of bird migration will be at its 
height. Then in the swamps, in the budding trees of the 
apple orchard, and in the tops of the tallest oaks will 
be found crowds of tiny birds, unrecognizable at a dis- 
tance, yet when viewed through the lenses of an opera 
glass, readily to be known; the multitudes of warblers, 
tiny, active, bright in plumage and graceful in shape, 
which remain with us but for a night and then journey 
onward to breed in those dark forests of pine and hem- 
lock in the north, where they are seldom disturbed. 

It is time now for the bird lover to make preparations 
for the busy season. Active though he may be, he can- 
not hope to see any great part of what goes on in the 
multitudinous world of nature about him; yet he can 
see enough to inspire him with the keenest interest, and 
with memories which shall remain with him for many 
days. If he can be much abroad during the months of 
April and May, it shall profit him greatly. 


THE CARP. 


WHEN, many years ago, the European carp was in- 
troduced into the waters of North America, it was said 
to be a valuable food fish, and its importation and cul- 
ture would be the means, it was declared, of rendering 
profitable many ponds and lakes and sluggish waters 
then unproductive. It was said that an acre of pond or 
slough stocked with carp would yield the owner a greater 
annual return than the same area of fertile land, culti- 
vated in any grain crop. On the faith of such state- 
ments the carp was imported, but it proved anything 
but the promised blessing. Introduced into a few waters, 
ic soon escaped from them and rapidly peopled others to 
the injury of the fishing and the destruction of native 
fish, that were far more valuable. It rooted up and de- 
stroyed water plants that were useful, and is said to have 
exterminated in some places certain plants that had al- 
ways furnished attractive food for the wildfowl, so that 
certain sections to which, during the migration, ducks 
and geese formerly resorted in greaf numbers, have now 
been deserted. 

For many years the carp has been regarded as a 
curse to the country, and has been as much abused by 
anglers as the English sparrow has been by naturalists. 
It is interesting now to see its defense again taken up, 
and that by an investigator as eminent in his line of work 
as Mr. C. H. Townsend, whose services in connection 
with the United States Fish Commission are so well 
known to naturalists, and so highly appreciated by them. 

At a recent meeting of the Biological Society of 
Washington, Mr. Townsend spoke on the “Present 
Status of the Carp in American Waters.” He declared 
that, notwithstanding all the adverse comment, the fish 
was rapidly assuming an important place in America, and 
that about $400,000 worth is annually sold, largely in 
New York. The carp is the source of the principal fishery 
in the Illinois River, where, he declares, the bass have 
increased, in spite of the statement that a carp destroys 
the young and spawn of bass. It is Mr. Townsend’s be- 
lief that when the proper methods of raising and cooking 
carp shall be better appreciated, the fish will grow in 
popular favor and will become an important article of 
food, especially among those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase more desirable species of fish. He believes that it 
will be impossible to raise the finer species of fish on a 
scale large enough to keep pace with our growing pop- 
ulation, and as the carp can be more easily raised, it 
will supply the deficiency caused by the lack of other 
fishes. 

Mr. Townsend’s views are entitled to the most respect: 
ful hearing, but it may be suggested that all that he says 
has often been said before, and that the value of the carp 
sold is not great when the area of country over which 
they are distributed, and the amount of its population, 
is considered. That the carp has a certain value as a 
food fish is undeniable, but it may fairly be questioned 
whether the waters occupied by the carp might not more 
profitably be devoted to better fish. 

It is far too late, however, to discuss this as a practical 
question. The carp is here and has unquestionably come 
fo stay. Such aé he is we must make the best of him, 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST. 


In the Forest AND STREAM’S office there is at present 
an ancient arm, centuries old, which is an object lesson 
in the matter of relativity in perfection, according to the 
estimates of mankind from epoch to epoch. Clumsy, 
shapeless and awkward of manipulation, it was yet in its 
day an advance on its still more awkward predecessors. 
This is indicated by the lock, of the wheel-lock model, 
said to have been invented in 1515 at Nuremberg, and, in- 
efficient and cumbersome as it was, it nevertheless: was 
then considered a great advance in worthiness over the 
match lock, which, in its most perfect state, was the re- 
sult of several developmental stages of improvement. 

The wooden stock of this old gun is shaped something 
after the lines of the great northern pike. The 24-inch 
barrel, of good old-fashioned iron, octagonal in shape, is 
fastened to the wooden stock with a_tang, a screw and 
two pins, and by its side, well forward of the breech of 
the barrel, a hammer of majestic size and reach, faced the 
shooter. Spikes at breech and muzzle indicated that the 
gun was to be fastened firmly, at both ends, to some 
weighty object, and then trained on a runway where the 
game was likely to pass to and fro, or on the path on 
which an enemy was likely to pass. Instead of taking 
gun in hand and seeking the game and aiming at it as 
is done at the present day, our talented ancestors of that 
olden time reversed matters by first aiming his gun and 
then patiently waiting for the game to come within the 
line of his aim. There then was a certain intermediate 
series of events something after the manner of the House 
that Jack Built, for the trigger pull released the wheel- 
lock, the wheel-lock revolved and knocked sparks out of 
the flint, the sparks ignited the powder in the pan, which 
in turn ignited the charge, so that if all went well, there 
sooner or later would be a discharge. To load this 
ancient weapon was a task which approached the dignity 
of a labor. Indeed, with this style of gun, Greener re- 
counts that “in 1638, at Wittenmergen, the musketeers of 
the Duke of Weimar shot seven times only during the 
action that lasted from noon to 8 o’clock in the evening.” 
That seems absurdly slow when contrasted with a modern 
weapon, which will shoot as many times in almost a 
second. And vet in such an humble beginning the beautiful 
and efficient firearms of the present day had their origin. 
Thousands of intermediary stages lie between the ancient 
and the modern mechanisms. 

And yet, this souvenir of antiquity may have been the 
embodiment, to its ancient owner, of all that was best 
in sport. Knowing no better weapon, he looked upon it 
as the best of all. Relatively, it was better than its pre- 
decessors. We of to-day value our firearms in like man- 
ner. And the associations of its successes afield, perils 
surmounted, and reliability in the face of all dangers, en- 
deared it no doubt to the ancient as do the powers of 
the modern firearms endear them to the modern men. 


Tue New York bill providing that imported game shall 
be subject to the State law, and that dealers may retain 
game in the close season by giving suitable bond subject to 
direction of the Game Commission, has become law. We 
have expressed the opinion that such a system would lead 
to the encouragement of game marketing and of viola- 
tions of the law against sale in close season. On the 
other hand, the measure was advocated by Chief Pro- 
tector Pond, who believes that it will materially help the 


cause of protection. 
w 


The bill in the New York Legislature to forbid the 
sale of woodcock and grouse killed within the State has 
passed the Assembly. By the time this comes to the eye 
of the reader the work of the Legislature will practically 
have been finished for the session. We hope that in the 
next issue we may have the privilege of recording that 
New York has fallen into line with the States which in 
the public interest have adopted the Forest aNp STREAM’S 
Platform Plank to the extent at least of prohibiting the 
sale of woodcock and grouse from its own covers. 


® 

Ontario has done something which will prove of decided 
interest to big-game hunters, The Province has changed 
the moose law which permitted hunting only in every, 
third year, for a new regulation, which provides an an- 
nual open season. The Province embraces some excellent 
moose country, and the coming autumn is likely to see a 
goodly number of American visitors invading Ontarig 
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fe : 
Death Dance of the Tolamancas. 


X.—Adventures in Tropical America. 


In the deep forests of Southern Costa Rica are living 
a tribe of Indians, descendants of a people who at one 
time must have been powerful, now nething but a rem- 
nant—a memory of the past, as it were—fading away, 
and not even struggling to hold a place on the tide of 
new events which to-day influences even the most remote 
places. These are the Tolamanca Indians, and among 
them of memories there is a full measure, discon- 
nected legends, incomplete ceremonies, strange customs, 
held in reverence yet lightly regarded. 

In my wanderings I once visited their country, stop- 
ping at a mission where a few Paulist Fathers were giv- 
ing earnest lives for these Indians. I was anxious to 
learn and see all I could, and was fortunate in that the 
Indians told me of customs and showed me ceremonies 
heretofore jealously guarded. Perhaps the good fathers 
helped me; perhaps it was only good fortune; but when I 
had talked with the Indians who came to the mission and 
remained a few days without trespassing, I received a 
visitor—Antonio, King of the Tolamancas—who came 
to bid me welcome. 

That he was more than an average man, I saw at once, 
though his dress was conventional; a suit of blue serge, 
stout boots, a white shirt, very clean, and a gray felt 
hat which he held in his hand as he stood there gravely. 
A man who was born to rule, to his people a law, and 
yet on his face an expression of sadness but not of 
dejection; his bearing was that of command. 

At once we were friends. All have met with some 
whom they understood at a glance, and whom it would 
seem had so unéderstood them, and so it was between 
myself and the Indian. Gravely Antonio gave me his 
hand, and said he had come to invite me to visit his 
houses, and next day would send men and horses. “But,” 
he said, “ours are not like your houses. I have been in 
the cities; it is better there for those who are white men, 
and here in the woods it is better for us who are Indians.” 
Then we talked for a time. I had learned not to be 
eager with the Indians, and when I had told him about 
myself and my country, we sat for a time together in 
silence. Then he calied his attendant, and, mounting his 
horse, went away, riding slowly over a meadow and 
then disappeared in the jungles. What a grand man, I 
thought. Yet Antonio, King of the Tolamancas, has a 
reputation for unreasoning deviltry and uncontrolled pas- 
sions throughout all Costa Rica. 

That day I could do little; preparations were made for 
my visit, and after that nothing remained but to wait. 

When the sun of the next afternoon hung heavy, and 
from the jungle long shadows began reaching over the 
meadows, three Indians rode out of the woodlands and 
came to the mission. A few words of welcome, a little 
advice from the fathers, who were somewhat disttirbed 
at my goihg, that was all; I was ready and waiting. 
Fine men they were, but not nearly so large or so strong 
as Antonio; perhaps he was of a more ancient blood, or 
descended from those who in centuries past had con- 
quered the men of the woodlands, and, ruling, had kept 
themselves somewhat apart from those who served, the 
difference was marked and must have had causes other 
than climate or conditions of living. 

I followed my guides, and after an hour or more came 
to a clearing and saw a number of huts, and further on a 
— conical building like a round tent, but thatched 
rom the ground to the peak with palm leaves and straw. 
Here Antonio was waiting with a grave, kindly welcome; 
seats were brought for my guides, a hammock for me. In 
the house it was twilight; at the door the bright rays of 
the sunset; above us the roof was so high it was dark, 
like a cave; a fire burned low at one side of the house, 
great earthen jars standing near it; many Indians were 
sitting about talking softly or resting in silence; yet the 
house was so large I could distinguish only their forms 
from my seat near the door. A shed protected the en- 
trance from the rains of that country, and formed an open 
veranda where horses were tied, and the Indians gathered 
at times, though for the greater part they sought the 
deep twilight within their strange house. 

For a time we were silent. Antonio, holding a staff, 
his insignia of office, from a large hammock was listen- 
ing to low, earnest voices from men grouped about him. 
They presently finished, and then, at a sign from An- 
tonio, women and boys came, passing large gourds of 
chicha. The Indians drank eagerly, but for me I would 
much have preferred to decline; but I knew better, and 
drank about a pint or two of the sour stuff, said it was 
good, and asked them to serve me again. Perhaps some 
may think that I lied, and maybe I did, but the chicha I 
drank was punishment enough, and having asked them for 
more, I was punished again, and it did me not the least 
bit of good to wish that I hadn’t. We sat for a while, then 
Antonio said we would go to a dance for the dead which 
that night would be most impressive: Horses were 
ordered, and I found that my eagerness need not be con- 
cealed; even the king became animated, and expectant 
Indians were awaiting a signal that they might proceed 
on their way; rather strange it all seemed, a funeral, yet 
so much expectation of pleasure. While we were waiting, 
I stopped to speak to a group of boys who were looking 
at me intently. Among them was a lad of some sixteen 
years who was taller and better appearing; his face in- 
dicated a sensitive nature and intelligence of a-high order. 
I asked him his name. He looked surprised, and then 
replied: “Me? I am Josecito.” This was the heir to 
the King, and no prince could have shown greater pride 
in his rank. Then immediately all was forgotten in his 
eager desire to see the few things that I carried, and to 
hear of the great world beyond the deep jungles; and this 
boy would be King, but a ruler of what? Of tribal 
legends and of the influence they brought—that is all. 
Now Antonio came and he and his household were ready, 
a goodly company, who conducted me through the 
jungles to another large house, where we arrived at that 
time in the tropics when, after sunset, night seems to 
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had done before.’ The King said little, though 
with care to those who wished to speak with him, and 
then, when all ‘had finished, he raised his staff, and in a 
few words gavé his decision. Then some of the men 
came to me with a welcome; the decision had been in my 
favor, and I should see all, and, waiting, made myself 
patient. 

It was now grown dark, but in the large house a fire 
and numerous torches sent a bright, wavering light 
through the midst of the Indians, and high up above 
them till the roof could be seen through the masses of 
smoke which, in the damp air, hung heavily drooping. 

Men and boys now came serving out chicha, great 
gourds full, giving me more than enough. Then all sat 
around laughing and falbing while the night grew about 
them, and the air became heavy with dampness. After 
some time had passed a deep-toned drum, a musical, 
resonant sound, called for attention; then, to the slow 
measured beatings, four men went to the back of the 
house and stood shoulder to shoulder, facing the people 
and keeping measured time with their feet. Then two 
others joined them; these wore crowns of white feathers 
and carried gourd rattles. After a time one other came, 
in his hands a small implement made of hard wood which, 
on being struck, gave a sharp clicking sound; then im- 
mediately men and boys came to the line, each with a 
drum—or tambor, in the Indian tongue, a word in a 
measure expressive of the sound made from their beating. 
In line with the dancers I saw Josecito standing ex- 

ectant, on his head a crown of white feathers, under the 
eft arm a tambor; he looked brave and most strikingly 
handsome. 

When the line had been formed, the men who first 
took their places began a weird chant in low, voices, 
taken up one after the other, and then in unison chant- 
ing together; a sound not unmusical and something like 
that of a wind sighing among many trees and their 
branches. Then a tremulous sound rose up with the 
chanting as the men with gourd rattles now gave them. a 
circular motion, then a sharp clicking came as the In- 
dian who carried the small wooden object beat a time on 
it; with that the long line of dancers swayed for a moment 
and then, in a slow, measured step, began to move for- 
ward and backward, with the tambors steadily beating, 
the continued tremulous sound of the rattling gourds, 
the sharp clicking time beat, the drawn out chant of the 
singers rising and falling in rhythmic, monotonous 
cadence; a long line of Indians, impressive because the 
were deeply in earnest, parading and chanting farewell 
to their dead. In perfect unison the Indians went 
through the performance, while the fire burned low, and 
the torches, unattended, now flickered dimly; but the 
Indians continued steadily forward a step; a pause; a 
step; backward a step, a step; gradually gaining a little 
ground forward toward the eastern side of the house to 
which the line was now turned, where high above them. 
rudely fashioned and made fast to the thatched side of 
the house, were three packages, bound securely with 
leaves, the bones of their dead awaiting final interment. 
A long time the dance was continued till a place just 
under the dead had been reached. Then the chanting 
became more subdued, the wailing notes long drawn out, 
the tambors, touched lightly, gave a soft, mournful 
sound, and the rattling fell to a whispering murmur, then 
the balancing steps were scarce more than a swaying, till 
gradually all became still, stood silent an instant, and 
then, without anything further, went quietly back to their 
various places;-and in a few moments boys and young 
men came bringing gourds full of chicha, while in all 
parts of the house subdued voices were heard. 

A long interval, during which some fell asleep, then a 
dance was formed as before, this time the King taking 
the central position, his staff in his hand, on his head a 
crown of white feathers surmounted by long; brilliant 
plumes. In this dance the motion was slower, the sing- 
ing subdued, but in other respects it was quite the same 
as the first. : 

Now it was late, and when this dance had been finished 
I found my eyes heavy; my thought was to sit up all 
night, but the chicha, the smoke, the slow, droaning 
music. brought sleep to my eyes; I could not keep awake, 
The King came to.me and said in a voice of concern: 
“What, are you sleeping? My house would be better. 
I roused myself, but presently nature would claim her 
due, and as most of the Indians were now ey | 
soundly, I gave up the struggle, and the next thing 
knew it was morning. A chilly gray light and a damp, 
clinging fog came in through the door. Of the Indians, 
some were till sleeping and some moving about at various 
duties. The King came to ask me how I had rested, and 
to say that there would be still other dances after the 
morning had grown a little. Then we went to a stream 
near the house, where we washed and prepared for the 
day, the King taking charge of me with a care almost 
tender; on his face a serious, unmoved expression. 
Then back to the house, more chicha, and with it gourds 
of boiled chocolate, which I was glad to receive, for T 
was now well hungry. 2 

A deep red glow began rising over the fog, the sun 
would soon come, and the Indians began to form for a 
dance which clearly would be something much more 
elaborate. As before, the singers, rattlers and principal 
men first took their places in a row at the of the 
house; then at either end of the row Indians 
placed themselves in line at right angles. Now the wail- 
ing chant was begun, then the tremulous rattling, and 
after that the, sharp clicking sound, and when this com- 
menced three Indians bearing a light staff between —_ 
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mained still; the Indian bearing the feather went through 
the same stepg’in’ front of the singers, moving backward 


‘ or forward as they advanced or retreated, and in the 


same manner and on the same step the three Indians 
bearing the staff came following after. This movement 
for a time was continued; the tambors beating slowly at 
first were now touched more rapidly, and gradually in- 
creased till, with sudden energy, the men at the sides 
broke the lines in which they were standing and in groups 
of four, with shoulder pressed against shoulder, be: 

a movement with a long step forward, a step to the side, 


and another step back, all in the most perfect order,. 


circling round and round the ceremonious dancers, who 
continued steadily on as before. Faster and faster the 
outer dancers beat on their tambors, keeping time with 
their steps, not any one faltering, but in companies swept 
on around and around till the time was set at so rapid a 
pace that all could not keep it; and now each company 
bent every effort to run into and break up the party who 
danced just before them. A game of rare skill, the step 
must never be broken, each group pressed on to the next, 
and in turn was beset by. the group following after, while 
in the center the ceremonious dancers continuing on with 
wailing chant, and its accompaniment of weird sounds, 
were not once disturbed. This required real skill from 
those dancing around them. Now all was excitement, the 
young men forced the dance to their utmost, the women 
with praise or reproach sat eagerly watching. Josecito, 
the young prince. was leading one party, and a better 
dancer could scarce be imagined. As the dance con- 
tinued, one group, then another, was run down and forced 
to one side, till, finally, Josecito with his men, and a 
group of much stronger Indians were all who remained, 
and it now became a race of endurance. For a time the 
honors were even, but Josecito was only sixteen, those 


with him nothing but boys; their opponents were older . 


and stronger. e younger party grew tired, faltered, 
lost the step, tried to recover, made a bad'start, lost the 
step once again, and then sweeping on the older men 
passed among them, their line was destroyed, and 
Josecito, red in the face, ran out of the house to hide 
his confusion. The remaining group circled round the 
ceremonious dancers, going gradually slower till they 
stopped and stood at one side, beating softly on their 
tambors. Then the ceremonious dancers turned to the 
remains of their dead and the chant died away in a wail- 


_ing farewell which could not be misunderstood. Then, 


after standing a moment in silence, all returned to their 
places. Josecito looked in at the door, and then ran 
away, as if ashamed of his failure. For a time the 
Indians all rested, then a new dance was formed, different 
again from the others in that the women prepared to 
dance with the men. The singers, musicians and prin- 
cipal men stood as they had done before, the chant and 
the step were the same, the accompaniment in no way 
different; but as the beating of the tambors came quicker, 
the women began to dance round and round as the boys 
had done, except that they danced hand-in-hand, while 
the boys held their lines by pressing shoulder to shoulder, 
and keeping the most perfect time in their steps. The 
women gave little attention to time and the step, but 
they danced with an abandon of motion which was most 
attractive. As the dance progressed it became much con- 
fused, and was pushed rapidly on to its end; then came 


the wailing farewell, and the Indians returned to their - 


seats or stood about talking together. ; 

More chicha was served, and then the King said that 
as I had seen all the dances we would go to his house 
and sit for a time, if I wished. Taking leave was of very 
small moment, the same as I had found it among other 
tribes, and even the King was not noticed; we simply 
walked out of the house; that was all. Shortly we ar- 
rived at his home, and in the deep shadowy interior sat 
at ease resting. Then I said: “Don Antonio, why do 
you dance for the dead? I have seen but I want to know 
what it all means.” With an expression of real regret 
on his face the King shook his head, saying: “No, my 
white visitor, I love you much, but the dances they are 
of the Sukias and the Singers. I, as King, know all. 
truly, but to tell or not that belongs only to them. And 
yet why should we keep these secrets? I am not a King; 
as the government commands, so I do; our secrets mean 
little now. For myself I wish you to know. A Sukia 
will come; be patient and wait.” So we waited and the 
Sukia came, and when he had talked with the King he 
said, gravely, to me: “Why do you want to know of our 
dead, you of a far distant country; what is it to you?” 

I answered, explaining that I was sent by the American 
Museum of Natural History, a great palace as big almost 
as a mountain, where records of all the Indians were 
kept that none might be lost or forgotten—a record that 
should be for them, their children and all people forever. 
Then I told of the museum and the work it had done; 
this caught their fancy, and when I had talked a long 
time and answered their questions, the King said: “It 
is good. I no longer am King; those who command and 
send soldiers care not at all, and lest everything should 
be forgotten we will tell you. Our word is, we will tell 
you; your word is, you will keep the record for us, for 
our children and for all who may care to know. Were 
1 a King we would keep for ives our remembrances: 
y our power is ; to-morrow we may not be at all. 
“I, Antonio, am King. the oldest son first born of the 
other King’s oldest sister; so it has been always. 
Not the son of the King, but the son of the King’s 
oldest sister, for who knows that a son born to the 
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“After the Sukias are the Becockaras, who watch over 
the food, the fields and the cattle; with them all people 
consult and find wisdom for their planting, their hunt- 
, ing, their going away, and their coming again. 

‘Apart from all are the Singers, who commune with 
the dead, and watch over those who have been taken 
from us. When a man dies he is gone, and wants no 
more of the things which were here; and, as he wants 
them not, we in due time make a feast, eating and drink- 
ing. We do not give what he had to his sons and his 
women; in the woods there is plenty, and the fields yield 
enough; if they work they have no want of things which 
belonged to the dead. Let them work and take from 
the earth that which is fresh and good for their lives; 
but if they care not to work they are not worthy to have. 
The ple who rule tell us this is wrong; we do not 
hold it a wrong. 

“When one is dead those who are appointed to handlé 
the body take it away to the woods; there, bound 
securely with cloth and with leaves, and placed in a house 
made of poles, the body remains for a year, till the sun 
rises again on the day of that life’s departure; and if the- 
bones are found cleaned by the wind and the rain, it is 
well; the y is freed from the flesh and can then be 
taken high in the mountains to be buried in the great 
vaults which were made in days so long gone past that 
none remember their making, only we know that there 
all are gathered together; but before the bones are taken 
away we dance and rejoice because now they are safe, 
and this we do dancing, drinking and eating till all that 
belonged to the dead is consumed. Then the family take 
up the bones and go by themselves to the safe place high 
in the mountains, and when they have laid the dead ini the 
































FOREST AND STREAM 


the men standing near: “Get the things for him, that, 
knowing all, he may even dance for himself if he will.” 

Agreements were quickly made, and I was promised 
that in a few days the collection would be completed. 

Then the King brought out the regalia and let me take 
the things in my The staff of office was of very 
hard wood, a bird’s head carved at the top, the throat 
hollow and containing a ball with which a clear, rattling 
sound covld be made. The crown was of feathers, a 
circle of white plumes from the eagle, with long red 
and blue tail feathers from the mackaw standing erect at 
the front, while around the base of the crown were 
iridescent feathers, green, red, blue and yellow, cleverly 
blended together. Around his neck were hung seven 
golden eagles, identical in form with others found among 
the most ancient graves in Costa Rica. He had also a 
string of shell beads like those found in old graves, and 
called pre-Colombian. 

When I had seen the regalia, the King said he was 
obliged to leave me alone for a time, because some 
Indians had called him. 

I went to the hut where I was to live, thinking of all 
I had seen and wondering by what means more could be 
learned. I was commissioned to make a collection, and 
the idea took my fancy that the model of a dead Indian, 
and a second model of the bones prepared for the dance 
and final interment would be specimens well worth the 
effort. To prepare the model I had only some string and 
my knife, but in the tropics nature is lavish, and with the 
aid of some of the younger Indians, who appeared im- 
mensely amused at wae T roposed, material was found 
in abundance. A young Indian willingly stood for a 
model, and after taking measurements carefully, I began 
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obey. A cloth was brought and the mimic skull care- 
fully taken, the collar bones were thrust into the open- 
ing to hold it in place, the ribs were forced through the 
sections oe the spine, and all were laid on the 
cloth, the 1 at the top; then at either side they placed 
the bones of the arms, the bits of wood representifig the 
fingers and hands were placed in little piles at the base 
of the arms; the thigh bones were placed where the 
stomach would be, the legs were put in position, at the 
end of each were placed the bits of wood which r 

sented’ the bones of the feet; then the cloth was folded 
over, and the compact little package bound tightly with 
cords; leaves were brought from the forest, and the finai 
binding was being put on when a tumult of wailing and 
outcry came from the women; something was shouted 
in a horrified voice, which was immediately taken up by 
all of the people. The men started back and looking at 
me with terror refused to proceed with the work. I was 
determined to make them, and would not allow them to 
go out of the house. Perhaps they feared me more than 
my model; at any rate, after a moment, they turned again 
to their work, and with faces perspiring and hands that 
were trembling they finished it all. I ordered them then 
to prepare a support: and place the model on it as if it 
were there for a dance; this they did while the women 
shouted denunciations and cried out in fear. When all 
had been finished, two bits of wood, one hard and one 
soft, in which a fire had been kindled by friction, were 
plaeed under the leaves surrounding the package of 
bones, and the dead was provided with fire. ham- 
mock was brought in which the remains could be carried; 
that was all, and then my collection was finished. The 
men hurried away, saying that never would they again 
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vault which 1s theirs, for each family has one, they leave 
a few things that the dead may not be in want, or be sent 
away empty handed; not that we think the things will be 
needed, but only because it has been so always; thgp the 
family come home again to the lowlands. 

“The dances you saw were in farewell and rejoicing, 
because those departed were safe. The first dance was 
held for a woman. You saw it. She had served the men 
well and they danced for her who had left them. The 
second dance was for a man, and his companions danced 
in his memory; you saw the singers in farewell, as at 
first, but with others joining to aid and remember. The 
young men about the singers represented the struggles 
of the life which had been and which for them would still 
be. Behind those who sang were three bearing a staff, 
and on the staff was a snake of the lowlands, a type of 
the evil which the dead were now leaving behind them 
forever; and before those who danced and sang in fare- 
well was one bearing a feather from a bird of the moun- 
tains; and dancing he was a spirit, a bird leading and 
calling on to the mountains where the dead were to rest 
and would be safe forever. 

“The last dance was for a child only; the farewell was 
the same, but the women to whom is confided the care of 
the children danced round about hand-in-hand in token of 
life and its struggles; but not in order, they danced in and 
out among those who sang, for the child’s life had been 
broken, and so was their dance. , 

“This is all; it is little; only farewell to the dead. Not 
that they need it, but only that it has been so always; it 
is our custom and it is nothing more.” 

Then Antonio, the King, stopped talking. Beyond the 
deep shade of his cave-like house was the intense burn- 
ing heat of the tropics; a shimmering of light over the 
green of the jungles; a wavering of intense heat over 
the grass in the clearing in front of his houses. Quietly 
the cattle and horses were feeding; scarce a breath stirred. 
Antonio the King looked over the scene a long time in 
silence, and then said, as if thinking aloud: “For the 

ite men the cities, plantations, the ships; for the In- 
dians only the forests. Why will they not leave us our 
own?” ; 

There was much that I wanted to know beside what 
had been told, and I asked the King how the dead were 
finally buried, to which he replied: ‘There is little cere- 
mony; the package of bones is placed in a hammock 
and carried to the burying ground in the mountains; the 
top of the vault is removed, and the dead laid away with 
those who had gone before them; the vault is covered 
again, and by its side we leave a stool to sit on, a clay 
jar for chicha, a cup for drinking, a gourd, and for each 
man a bow, arrows, hunting bag and his walking staff ; 
for each woman a a We do not think the dead 
need these things; it is only a custom.” ; 

Would they how me the burying ground? Decidedly 
they would not, becuse fhey knew the white men would 
dig open the vaults and take the banes of their dead, 
an act they all feared, the King saying: That is a 
curious custom of yours. Your people want our dead, 
yet never think of disturbing your own. _ Why do you 
this? We cannot tell, and do not hear your words of 

” 


. Then 1 said: “Don Antonio, ask them to sell me ail 


the things they use in a dance of farewell, that I may 
make a Seace 60 i iE 
“Without the ? That would be foul,” and the face 


of a grave, anxious look. ae 
“But,” I urged, one will die; let me have these things. 
Antonio said: “What harm can it do?” and to 


the construction. A gourd served very well for a head; 
a young bushy tree provitied a collar bone, spine and the 
ribs, which were bent into shape with my bits of string. 
A second gourd carefully cut made a good imitation of 
thighs, and jointed pieces of wood formed the legs, arms, 
feet and hands. Then the body was padded with straw 
till its appearance became really natural, and the young 
Indians said it was truly a deader. Then I told them that 
the body was my uncle Gabriel, and that I must have 
him laid out in the woods, because he was dead. The 
men objected, of course, but they yielded after a time. 
Cloth was procured, and the body wrapped snugly, and 
an outer covering of green leaves bound securely around 
it: The bows, arrows, staff, cup and hunting bag were 
bound together and laid on its right side; a stool was 
brought and placed at its feet, and by the left hand was 
placed a jar for chicha. Then I asked them to take up the 
model and prepare a place in the woods where it might 
stay for a year. This they positively refused; yet I 
forced them, urging, threatening and commanding. 
Then one said: “This is bad, but we finish. Take up 
your deader and come.” We started at once, but warn- 
ing cries of horror and fear came from the women. The 
men stopped, but by some influence, I hardly know how, 
I made them go on. In the woods the work was soon 
done. First a little place was cleared in a thicket; then 
poles were laid on the ground, a few leaves put over them, 
and on these the model was placed. Around it slender 
poles were forced in the ground, and all bound tightly 
together, forming a cage in which a body would stay 
a long time well secured; about it the staff, bow, arrows 
and hunting bag, the stool and the jar for chicha were 
laid as before; that was all, and seemed very little to have 
required suchagfieet---The cage was taken up, the pieces 
carefully labeled that they might be put together again 
in New York, and the specimens were thus carried back 
to the hut in which I was living. On the way we saw 
frightened women run in the King’s house, though some 
stood at a distance looking at us with wondering caution. 

In regard to the objects used in the dances the King’s 
orders were being obeyed, and all the implements were 
freely brought to me, all but the wooden instrument on 
which the clicking sound was made. There was but one 
in the tribe, which had been handed down from time 
immemorial, and no one had any idea of making an- 
other, but as dances were held without it because it 
were impossible that the instrument should be at the ser- 
vice of all, I did not consider it of such great importance. 
I was most anxious te secure a model of the bones’ as 
prepared for final interment, and now sat in my house 
planning how this should be done, and listening to 
frightened voices and exclamations of anger from In- 
dians in the King’s house, where they had gathered to- 
gether. How long they continued I do not remember, 
for when evening came I went to my hammock, taking 
my pistol with me as usual, and soon fell asleep, leaving 
my plans and the Indians till morning. 

- The next day I found everything quiet again, and set. to 
work preparing my skeleton model. It was not easy 
work, for material was scarce. The head was a gourd, 
branches and bits of wood. formed the bones, a hollow 
stick cut in sections repregesited the spine, and from a 


large gourd thigh bones were made. were laid 
out on the floor, each bit of wood in the place where a 
bone should have been. The effect was so natural that 
the Indians were frightened; then they became inter- 
ee ee ee ae those of my 





enter that house, which they now held had been cursed. 
The wemen had all disappeared, and I noticed as I 
packed up my specimens that everywhere there was an 
ominous silence; perhaps my investigations would yet 
cost me dear. In the afternoon Josecito came to say that 
he wanted me to sleep at his house. I wanted to go, but 
who would care for my specimens? No, I determined 
that I would remain, and Josecito rode slowly away. 
That evening the women came back, but there was no 
supper for me. I passed an anxious night and yet noth- 
ing happened. In the morning I gathered my specimens 
together, intending to start for the clearings. where the 
Costa Rican governor was living, but here were new 
troubles. No Indian would touch the evil things I had 
made, and it was evident they did not intend to permit me 
to take them myself. I had no thought of yielding, se 
a contest of wills,was begun; yet for me the time was not 
lost, for I set to work to learn the words of their chant, 
and after getting a fragment from one or another I be- 
gan to have some idea of it all. The words were known, 
but they belonged to a language which had been lost, 
and even the singers had no idea ‘of their meaning. 
From a drunken Ipdian who happened that way I finally 
got all the words together, after a rather comical ex- 
perience, in which I started a rough singing contest, 
though I cannot claim any voice éxcept one which is at 
its best only when silent; yet it now served the purpose, 
and after a while the Indian took up the singing and 
began to chant their farewell to the dead; the words 
were repated over and over, and as he sang I set them 
down as they are here: 

. K, ah la u ha ma ta ka bi, su na ka bi a ya, da shang 

uan. 

This was an addition to my collection of material, 
but I was no nearer getting away with it all. The 
Indians grinned complacently, and even came to look 
at the specimens, but touch them—not for anything. 
That evening Antonio the King returned, and I thought 
my troubles were over, but am sorry to say that 
Antonio was very drunk. I was still in his favor, and 
though now all the Indians cowered before him, I had 
nothing to fear. He neither approved or disapproved of 
my specimens, and even apologized for his condition, 
blaming it all on the Christians, as he called the white 
men, who talked so fair but would not trade till they had 
given them drink, and then when the Indians were happy 
and careless made unfair exchange and sent them-home 
almost empty handed. hen he looked away to the 
woodlands with sad, drunken eyes. saying over and over: 
ze - not a King, I am. pot a King, or they would not 

© this.” yn 

Antonio said he could ‘not order the men to carry my 
things; it was theirs to do or not as they pleased. Onl 
for himself he could say I might take them; that was ail 
he could do. 

That night I sent the governor a letter, telling him of 
my difficulties and asking his aid, and next morning three 
soldiers and a number of mules appeared at my iio. 
much to my surprise, and said that the governor had 
sent them to help me. -The Indians Iuoked on in amaze- 
ment and fear, but made no objection; then, while the 
epoca were being packed on the mules, Antonio the 

ng came, saying: “I ride beside you, and Josecito 
has gone to ride on before you.” ao 

As we went through the jungles in silence we fre- 
ony met with bands of armed Indians who, on seeing 
t ng followed, but did me no harm, and presently a 
goodly company had 
on the w 
the K 


gathered together escorting me 
oods. After a time we stopped, and 
“I go no further.’ We are now near the 


through 
King said: 
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governor and he is against me.” Then, exteriding his 


and, he said, as I grasped it: ‘Good-by, come again; 
I love you much.” Then all the Indians left us and I 
soon reached the government buildings, where there was 
nothing to do but to express my deep thanks to the 
governor, who would not allow me to pay for the mules 
or the sldiers, . 

Before leaving that country I met a Sukia who had 
come to the government buildings, and to test what J 
knew of the farewell chant to the dead, I sang it for him, 
and the surprised, angry look on.his face as he demanded 
where I had learned it, gave me assurance that I had not 
been misled. and that I had in truth learned the death 
chant of the Tolamancas. 

Francis C, NICHOLAS. ~ 


[In the musical notation as here given the endeavor has 
been made in the arrangement to render the death chant 
as it sounds when the Indians are singing together in dis- 
order and in irregular time according to their custom. 
The air is the monotone accented chant as it sounds when 
sung by one Indian as a solo.] 


A Walk Down South.—XXiIL. 


ONceE more afloat below the Dickenson’s Dam, I began 
to realize where I was. Friday, January 10, 1902, was a 
bright, beautiful morning, with a faint haze overhead, 
diffused light beneath, warm, delightful; at 10 o’clock I 
crossed the line into Tennessee. There I was and no mis- 
take; fell back an hour to ‘9 o’clock when the line was 
crossed, and for once I had a chance to live an hour of 
my life over again! The five miles from Dickenson’s to 
Kingsport, Tennessee, were dreamy ones. The dam just 
above the town was bad, but I hauled the boat down 
over the rocks on the east side, rather than try to run 
over the board apron. Progress down to the ferry was 
= I landed—and there was the town—rather a part 
ot it. 

There had been a “high tide” in December. The water 
had backed up over the floors of some of .the dwellings, 


twenty feet above the surface on which my boat floated. , 


Showalter’s house was where I could get dinner. There 
were several dark horizontal lines on the planed board 
walls. “Here’s where the water came last December,” 
Henry said, pointing to one as high as my knees.’ “That 
one was last May.” It was a foot higher than my head. 
The door-step, a plank one, was tied to a peg with a 
stout string. 

Henry scraped the mud off his feet with a stick, and 
handed the stick to me to scrape. 

“At dark when the last May tide came,” Henry said, 
“the water was like that you came in on. At nine o’clock 
we were wading round the house carrying the stuff up 
stairs. At 10 we had to use a boat and pole to get to the 
sewing machine.” 

The December tide left a lot of mud-sills on the front 
yards of the town—several inches of it—a dark gray de- 
posit that clung to one’s feet like nothing else one can 
think of; not a smooth, dripping mud, but mud in chunks, 
which breaks rather than flows from wheels and feet. 
I saw a pig drinking down by the hand cable ferry. It 
kept all four feet treading constantly lest it sink into 
the mire. Mules did likewise, but horses are usually less 
sagacious. 

Big Holston and Little Holston come together at the 
ferry. Kingsport postoffice is a mile up the Big Holston. 
I went there after mail when I had eaten dinner. The 
houses were built on stone foundations on the left side of 
the road against the side hill. I looked up at the floor 
levels, and was assured that the water overflowed the 
floors occasionally. Corn stocks hung limp in the 
branches of some of the trees, and there were some house 
and other beams and logs lying along the tide line, like 
match sticks and straws along a gutter after the sun 
comes out. Part of the side of a church, painted blue, 
had been propped up by some one beside the stone walk. 
I walked around one side of a big sow wallowing in the 
mud, my comrade walked round the other. 

At the office there were signs of confusion. It was also 
a doctor’s office and drug store. Dr. Patton, the post- 
master, went to the house, some feet higher, to get 
stamps, explaining, “We have to keep that sort of stuff 
on a higher level.” It wasn’t the kind of stream that 
flows up north. I looked at the yellow flood with novel 
sensations. ded 

I remained all night with the Showalters, listening to 
the banjo during the evening. I awakened once in the 
night and reached down to the floor with my hand—one 
wonders if that is a common trick along rivers with such 
eccentric habits. F 

In the morning the kind mistress of the house put up 
a “little snack” for me. Nearly two quarts of apple but- 
ter, a peck of cold biscuits, a glass of pear jelly and some 
slices of fried pork. I started, a vague alarm settling’ in 
me when I looked at the broad river ahead, a tumble of 
rifts the first introduction. The rifts proved easy, how- 
ever, though. swift and dancing. It was when I came 
around the bend below that the size of the river showed 
itself. A cold north wind was blowing up the still water, 
the waves rolled up and broke in white caps there. It was 
dismaying. After every paddle stroke the boat stopped 
dead. But the eddies were short, and the rifts frequent. 
I did manage to move on and on. I ate frequently. This 
was reviving, but long before dark my arms drooped and 
my head bowed forward to shelter . 
insistent drive of the teethed wind. I tried to find the 
lee bank; for a few rods there would be a dull sensation 
of relief, then, with a little buoyant lift, a keener thrust, 
the wind would find me at some bend and once more I 
would go slinking onward, not proud of having had the 
shelter nor yet brave enough to take to the center of the 
stream regardless of the stings. L , 

The buildings were all far back from the river, on high 
xaolls or distant ridges. Wide, water-worn, wind-swept 
cornfields laid between the river and the houses; or else 
there were bluffs of tree-grown, rocky slopes, * behind 
which one could see no land of promise. Once I saw a 

squirrel; frequently I saw flocks of greenheads, 
ppers and other ducks, the names of which I do 
not know, surprising them as I came down beside those 
curious islands called “towheads.” 

Towheads! Who gave that name to those flocks of 
drift, grown with brittle willow shrubs, all stained with 


the face from the * 


. went down the ‘other up: 


. the yellow clay.in the-Jast high tide? With a plow of 


gleaming white shells—mother of pearl—a nose of drift— 
trees, logs, led crops and brush—a hairy hull of 
leaning water willows, combed. back by the drag of the 
waters, and a long, lean eddy astern, no feature of the 
turgid southern streams is so striking as these. The 
gaunt white sycamores, the caying banks, the broad- 
bosomed flow, not the vast, silent power of the rivers 


_have the mystery which one can see in the towhead as 


it comes silently, resistlessly up the stream at the way- 
farer upon the waters. 

When the “evening” had come, the mind was not less 
weary than the body. It had been a wonderful day; of 
course exhausting. I watched for some place to stay 
for the night. I wanted to see if the people were as 
distant as that awful stream. The bleak, blue day had 


been delightfully lonesome, and reared the ecstasy of: 


homesickness to unusual proportions. 

It was not late when I saw a log house back in the 
woods, just after I had seen the wreck of a house boat 
among some towheads. I was close to the far bank and 
started straight across to the house. The bank still 
glided along. I turned the boat’s head up stream and 
paddled harder than ever before. Even then I was borne 
on down the noiseless, rushing current; I was two hun- 
dred yards below the landing before I managed to run 
into an eddy behind a water-surrounded tree. , Not before 
had I realized how rapidly ran the water at the foot of 
a shoal. I went back to the log house. . James Hick, an 
old Confederate soldier, welcomed me. 

A fine supper of fried plank salted pork, berry jams, 
coffee, sorghum, and peach sauce was served. After sup- 
per we sat around the fireplace. The fireplace was so full 
of wood that all sat ten or twelve feet from it. I was too 
exhausted, however, to enjoy the charming side of the 
occasion. It was satisfaction to sit drooping in the chair 
with the top of the head warmed by the blaze. 

At bedtime all retired. There were five beds in the 
room, one across the rear of it, the other two extending 
from the rear corners forward. Mine was the central 
one. The bed at my head was occupied by Mr. Hick 
and his wife; at my feet were two sons. Two daughters 
were in the one adjoining the sons, and a cousin in the 
remaining bed at the foot of that wherein the parents 
reposed. «a! 

Sunday morning found a freezing wind blowing, and 
I waited for another day. The morning had not gone 
very far when the talk turned to Indians. I was in an 
Indian country where there had been trouble enough in 
the old days. Mr. Hick said that lots of relics were 
picked up on the bottoms thereabouts. He had seen 
“flints” longer than his hand. There were some kicking 
round up stairs. One of the boys went up and got a 
few. One of these was glossy black, with regular teeth 
along the edge. They gave me a handful of arrow heads, 
two tomahawks, a belt bead and.an odd, egg-shaped 
stone worn half down. Across the river on the bottom, 
they said, was a lot of such stuff. 

I announced my intention of looking over that bot- 
tom. Mr. Hick said he would go with me, and away we 
went. We crossed the river in a “canoe’—a long, low 
craft with a far overhang at each end, which “we” poled 
across standing. I wasn’t used to handling a pole, and 
once or twice nearly got yanked out of the boat like a 
rabbit in a snare. ‘We reached.yon side safely, 
walked fifty yards over a slight whale-back elevation, 
and on the far side Mr. Hick began to scan the ground; 
so did I. Mr. Hick said: 

“Here’s one,” and handed me a yellow tip with the 
point broken. Then: “Here’s another.” My eyes 
weren’t used to finding arrow heads. In fact, I’d never 
seen one on the ground. I grew eager. I began to look 
for flint of any sort, stooping low, and not looking for 
arrow shapes. A bit of flint was seen instantly, and then 
another and a third. They were mere chips, however. 
Then there was a black qne—a pretty, shiny bit half 
buried in the frozen sand. A tip sure enough. Again 
and again I found tips, some “good” ones some “poor.” 
Then Hick brought me a piece of bone—a man’s 
radius or ulna, apparently, but much worn by the ele- 
ments, 


At intervals, scattered over the surface, were ovals and 
circles of red stone cobbles—‘the kind we use to heat 
to boil our scalding water when we kill hogs,” Mr. 
Hick said. The stones were larger than one’s fist and 
smaller than would fit in a two-quart pail. They were 
red and “looked as if they’d been heated.” These were 
laid in quite regular circles, or ovals, as I said, some 
three feet across, and packed in very hard. “One had 
to take his heel to knock them out.” 

“I got the notion one time,” Hick’s said, “that maybe 
they buried money or something under them things, and 
I dug down under one of them—went down four or five 
feet, maybe more, but didn’t find anything. I don’t know 
what they’re for.” Die 

Unfortunately I couldn’t tell then either. The man 
who owned the bottom came dowf to ‘see what neigh- 
bor Hick was doing there. Hic® explained that I'd 
never seen a place like that before, and was kind of 
curious—curious in more respects than one. 

It was a freezing cold day; even I shivered in it, but 
I had both enthusiasm and a northern constiution. Mr. 
Hick waited, however, till I wot a pocket full of flints, 
and then we went back across the river. The man who 
owned the bottom had gathered a pile of bones a foot 
high at one place last fall while plowing the land, but 
these were all. scattered by the “tide” in December. 

The story of the wrecked house boat up in the shoal 
of which I had a glimpse was told me. A man named 
Howard built it up near Kingsport: He was tired of the 
country thereabouts. The boat was a flat bottomed scow 
some twenty-five feet long and eight feet wide. On this 
was a six by fourteen ‘foot shanty. Into it Howard 
loaded his household—wife, children and goods. On the 
tail of the December ‘tide he started south. But “luck” 
was against him. He ran into the chute of Hick’s 
Shoals and the boat struck a sycamore snag. One side 
‘Somehiow Howard got his 
wife and four little children to the island toward which 
the water swept, and then Howard left the river “for 

and all.” River travel, Howard: believes, is worse 

than living in a country where then are arrested for theft. 
so he will stay in the mountains-6f/Tennessee.: 

‘ : : Raymonp S. SPEARS. 


. to rustle hard all summer to get eno 


Floating on the Missouri.—VI. 


Soon after daylight the next morning we discovered 
eleven mule deer walking along under the cut bank on 
the poposite side of the river. One of them was a very 
large buck, and had an immense set of antlers. They 
picked their way down the shore, waving their great 
ears, occasionally stopping to look about, and at last dis- 
appeared up a deep coulée. 

After breakfast I brought the remainder of the deer I 
had killed down to camp, and then we loaded up and 
set sail, a good wind having started from the west. 
Here at Grand Island the really well-timbered bottoms 
of the Missouri begin; the stream flows from one side 
of the valley to the other like the course of a snake, and 
in every bend a growth of cottonwoods and willows ex- 
tends a part or all of the way back to the foot of the 
valley slope. Here also one first begins to see the “saw- 
yers,’ for which the river is famous, and which have 
sunk many a good boat. The current ever encroaching 
upon the soft soil of the bottoms, especially the upper, or 
western sides, is continually eating them away; a great 
piece of undermined ground falls into the stream, and 
with it one or more trees, roots and all. Down goes the 
tree to the bottom, its top rising several feet above the 
surface of the water and slanting with the current. Then 
the spring rush of ice cuts away its limbs, shaves and 
sharpens the trunk, and the sand and sediment deeply 
imbedding its roots hold it immovably in place like a great 
lance. If the tip is just beneath the surface, a swirl 
and rippling of the water reveals its presence. But the 
most observant of pilots cannot always detect one, and 
with a crash the boat is impaled, and a few moments later 
sinks beneath the muddy tide. 

Wonderful, almost unbelievable, is the amount of soil 
and sand annually carried away and shifted by this river. 
The finest of it is held in suspension and is finally de- 
posited in the Gulf of Mexico. The coarsest is cut away 
here, deposited there, picked up and shifted again, each 
time a little further down stream.- In one day the ever 
shifting channel .will remove all traces of a long, wide 
bar or island several feet in height. Often, as we rowed 
or sailed along, we could see them melting away, yards 
and yards at a time, and great chunks of the bottom, ten, 
twenty, even thirty feet in. height, were continually falling 
in with a resounding splash. The careful navigator will 
do well to keep out from the cut banks. Where a bottom 
wears away, the bottom on the opposite side fills out, and 
at a rate which can be accurately measured by the growth 
of the trees. Always at the outer edge are cottonwood 
and willow sprouts-; back of them belt after belt of tim- 
ber, each one larger than the other by a year’s growth, 
until finally one comes to the full-grown trees, tall, rough- 
barked and wide of girth. The river once shifting and 
leaving an ever-widening bar, the wash from the hills 
raises it layer by layer. A moderate rainstorm will de- 
page ‘several inches of the bad land soil upon it, a big 
stofm as much as a foot. In the rainy season, and when 
the winter snows are melting under the influence of the 
warm spring sun, the steep coulées are miniature torrents, 
carrying the soil and sticky clays down not only in solu- 
tion, but in balls from several-inches up to three feet in 
diameter. Here and there at the mouths of these coulées 
one can often see several hundred of them stranded by 
the receding waters. 

The scenery this morning was not especially impressive, 
merely a succession of bars, broken ridges and deep 
coulées on the north side of the valley, and only a few 
we groves on the southern slope. A run of five miles 

rought us to the Two Calf Islands, at the mouth of Two 
Calf Creek, which flows into the river from the north. 
These are old names, bestowed by some of the early 
voyageurs, but why, tradition does not say. The islands, 
separated only by a narrow strip of deep water, are 
small and covered with timber. There were several 
beaver slides on the lower one, but no fresh sign; evi- 
dently the moccasined trapper had been here also. On 
a high bank near the mouth of the creek stands an old- 
time hunter’s cabin in a fair state of preservation, even 
to the rawhide door. Its dimensions are about twelve by 
fourteen feet, and the great, rude, rough, stone fireplace 
and chimney at its rear take up a large share of the space. 

The breeze freshened and we ran the six miles from 
this point to the mouth of Armell’s Creek in an hour. 
This is a fair-sized stream, heading near the Black Butte, 
thirty miles south. The latter part of its course is be- 
tween high, rough, pine-clad hills. It was named after 
Charles Armell, a trader for the American Fur Co., who 
once managed a branch post here for some time. Sah- 
né-to said that her people called this creek It-tsis-ki-ot- 
sop—Crushed, or, more liberally, Trapped. Somewhere 
along its course, in the long ago, she said, the Piegans 
were camping and hunting, and some one discovered a 
seam of soft, red ochre, or burnt clay, in a high cut 
bank, The news quickly spread through camp and created 
great excitement, for the substance was not common, and 
in great demand for making a sacred paint for the face. 
In other words, ’twas great medicine. Early the next 
morning more women flocked to the place than could 
work at it at one time, for the seam was not long. They 
dug and gouged and scraped with such implements as 
they had, sharp-pointed sticks and shoulder blades: of 
buffalo, and had mined in for a considerable distance 
when a large portion of the high bank fell, completely 
burying twenty-seven of them and seriously injuring 
several more. All of the twenty-seven were dead when 
the people finally uncovered them. ; 

We expected to find an old friend named King located 
at the mouth of this stream, but found his ranch on the 
next bottom below. We landed quietly and slipped along 
through a grove of trees to the house unobserved. Then 
Sah-né-to sprang out and addressed Mrs. King in her 
own language, greatly to the latter’s surprise and delight. 

had not seen each other for more than a year, when 
King and his family had left the foot of the Rockies to 
locate here. I asked him what he thought of the country. 

“Say,” he replied, “I find that I’ve just thrown away 
the twenty years and more I put in buffeting the cold 
winds up where you are. Here the wind doesn’t blow; 
see how straight and tall these cottonwoods are? Those 
on your place are bent and dwarfed. Up there you have 
ugh hay. to, winter 

stock. . Here. we don’t.need any. Cattle find ample 
os § and shelter here in these bottoms and keep fat during 
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the worst of winters.” 
He was right. 
Game, Dick said, was abundant.: There were a few 
elk and grizzly bears up on Armell’s Creek, plenty of 
mule deer in the breaks, several bands of antelope on 
the nearby plains. There were some whitetail in the bot- 
toms, but many had died during the summer. He had 
found eight in the timber near by. “But,” he continued, 
“this isn't going to last; there is a Cree half-breed outfit 
living on the next bottom below here, and last winter they 
killed over two hundred deer, to say nothing of other 
game. In the fall all they bought to winter on was twenty 
eacks of flour; no bacon, no beans, no sugar, nothing else. 
So you may know that they came pretty near living on 
meat straight. Of course, they couldn’t have eaten two 
hundred deer; they kill a large number for their skins 
and for wolf baits. I saw a great many carcasses they 
had poisoned. Yes, they’ve pretty well cleaned up*the 
beaver about here. I saw the old man floating by on a 
raft yesterday, and he had something covéred with his 
blankets; beaver skins, I suppose.” 
I remarked that I had found moccasin tracks around 
some beaver workings not far above. i 
The Kings insisted that we should remain with them a 
week at least. But winter was due at any time, and much 
as we would have liked to accept their hospitality, we 
pushed on the next morning. Passing the location of the 
Cree half-breeds, we saw the patriarch of them all squat- 
ting upon his heels at the edge of the bank, ragged, un- 
kempt, black of skin, his long hair cut square around 
like a mop. I felt like trying the effect of a squdre-nosed 
bullet upon his anatomy. “Dogface!” said Sah-né-to, 
“why has the Great Father forbidden my people to make 
further war upon them? They were ever our warriors’ 
legitimate pray. They have no place, no right in this 
country.” j 2 2 f 
A strong breeze was blowing again this morning, and 
we made the eleven miles to the mouth of Little Rocky 
Creek in less than two hours. This stream heads in 
the Little Rocky Mountains, twenty-five miles north of 
the river. Hunting buffalo on its headwaters once with 
the noted shot, Eli Guardipee, we found in a park in the 
foothills two large bull elk, their antlers firmly inter- 
locked. They had been dead so short a time that the 
wolves had not touched them. For many yards around 
them the turf had been tramped so that scarce a blade 
.of grass was left, and there they must have stood for 
days, suffering agonies from thirst and want of food, 
although the grassy plain was all around them and the 
cool mountain stream but a few yards distant. We cut 
off their heads, of course, antlers and all, and got them 
into the post on a hastily constructed sledge. Ultimately 
they came into the possession of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
who has kindly loaned them to the National Museum in 
Washington. é 
From the mouth of Little Rocky Creek a further sail 
of eight miles brought us to the Carroll bottom, where 
we had held forth in other days. I could hardly recognize 
the place. Where our post had once stood was now ‘the 
north side of the river, and several hundred yards back 
in the brush and young cottonwoods, which had grown 
up in the nineteen years since we had abandoned it. We 
lowered the sail and went ashore. Midway in the bottom 
a coulée comes in from the distant breaks, and at: its 
mouth I had once killed some buffalo. “We will go over 
there,” I said to Sah-né-to, “and take a couple of th 
skulls. I would like to keep them as a memento of old 
times.” 


Well I remember that hazy, smoky morning in the 
rutting season, when, arising soon after daylight, I heard 
the moaning of the impassioned bulls back in the breaks. 
No one in the post was astir. The few lodges of Crees 
and Blackfeet near by were silent. I picked up my 

| rifle, thrust a handful of extra cartridges into my pocket 
_ and slipped over to the coulée, meeting the herd just this 
: side of it. Some of the animals ran back in the direction 
‘whence they came; others dashed down ‘into the deep 
coulée and up the steep trail on the other side, which 
would admit of but one climbing at a time. There, just 
as they gained ‘the opposite level, I dropped nine of them, 
bulls and cows. The last one was a cow, and when ‘it fell 
: its calf stopped and stood by it, and butted it in the 
side in a vain attempt to swan the teats. Then. I hated 
myself. At least, I thought, the meat shall not be wasted, 
and returning to the lodges I routed the occupants out 
and told them to butcher the animals and divide*the meat 
and hides as they saw fit. 
e Arrived at the coulée, we crossed it and a glance over 
the ground convinced us that we would not find what 
we sought. To say nothing of skulls, not even a bone 
was left to show that a buffalo had ever fallen there. 
he wash from the hills had buried them, or, per- 
‘chance, they had been shipped by some gatherer of bones 
ere the streams finally ceased running on the upper river. 
We retraced our steps and sat down near the boat to eat 
our lunch. : 

The pleasantest years of my life were passed at this 
place, From September until spring thousands of In- 
dians, Bloods, Blackfeet and Crees, were continually 
coming and going, coming in to trade their robes and 
furs, going out to hunt for more. One winter we traded 
for a few more than four thousand robes, seven hundred 
raw hides, twenty-three hundred small skins—elk, deer 
and antelope—six hundred wolf and coyote pelts and 
some three hundred beaver skins. Also for great quan- 
tities of pemmican and dried meat. I forget the weight, 
but remember that it was stacked up in long piles like 
cordwood. That was the winter we got the spotted robe. 
The animal, an unusually large cow buffalo, was killed 
by a young Blackfoot one day when Mr. Jos. Kipp, the 
owner of our trading outfit, happened to be in the camp. 
When skinned and spread out on the ground, the hide 
was found to have a border of pure white a foot deep 
all around. The head and tail were also white, and 
there was a large, round, white spot on each flank. The 
young hunter gre it-to his father and mother, and they 
promved Mr. Kipp that he should have it in due time. 
The, old woman tanned it as soft as ever robe was tanned, 
and the old man painted upon the flesh side in brilliant 
colors the record of his battles, his “coups,” and wonder- 
ful medicines. Then the proud couple brought it in and 

rival traders. “Be 
romised you the robe, 
keep it a little while.” 


-showed it to us, and also to two 
id,”” they said to us, “we 
will do as we say; but we 





Both of the other traders wanted it, of course, and for 
weeks and weeks kept the old people supplied with 
whisky and tobacco and other things prized by the In- 
dians, ‘And each one of them was sure that he was going 
to get it, and bragged about it; but both were pilgrims, 
and did not know the red man’s ways. One day in the 
spring, true to their word, the old couple came in and 
threw the robe over our counter. “There ’tis,” the old 
man said, “to-morrow we start for the North. We've 
had a real good time with it.” 

We gave them about fifty dollars worth of goods. A 
month later a Montreal man traveling through the coun- 
try heard of the robe, had the steamer he was on stop at 
our place and bought it. I wonder if he still has 4t? 
Does any Montreal reader know some one who has a 
spotted robe? 

The Indians seldom traded after nightfall, but on win- 
ter evenings our trade room was a general lounging place 
for’the chiefs and old men, and many an interesting tale 
they told as they sat around the stove and smoked and 
supped the spirits we occasionally set out. Tales of 
war, of the chase, and of their life on the plains. Tales 
of the doings of their gods, of the creation, of the life 
hereafter, all of which was interesting to one person at 
least, who wished to know just what an Indian really 
thought and believed, 

During the long summers, when all furs and robes were 
valueless, we had nothing to do. The arrival of a steam- 
boat now and then with our mail was the only thing to 
break the monotony of the days. How often we used to 
climb to the top of the long hill to look for the smoke 
rising above the trees away down the valley, which 
heralded one’s approach. 

One familiar landmark on the bottom is a gnarled old 
cottonwood far back of where our trading post once 
stood; the river has eaten in nearly to its base, and an- 
other season it too will topple into the flood. I have 
good reason to remember it. The “Big-eared White- 
man,” the old-time trader, was with us. During his long 
life on the plains he had never killed a buffalo, nor any 
other game for that matter; he cared nothing for the 
chase. But one day, seeing an old buffalo bull coming 
through the bottom, he picked up a .44 carbine and said 
he guessed he would kill it. Forth he went, and we sat 
on the shady side of the building and watched him. The 
bull was feeding along, and every time it stopped to crop 
a mouthful of grass he slipped up nearer to it, until he 
got within fifty or seventy yards of the beast, all un- 
conscious of his approach. Then he raised his carbine 
and shot it, not through the heart, as he intended, but 
through the paunch. The next instant, snorting with 
rage and pain, the bull was after him, and dropping his 
gun, he ran to the old cottonwood, grasped its mighty 
trunk, some four feet in diameter, and frantically tried to 
climb it, an utter impossibility, of course. On came the 
bull, and he dodged behind the tree, and for some mo- 
ments the two played tag around its base, the trader 
shouting for help, for some one to kill the blankety- 
blank beast. But the spectators were having too much 
fun to heed his entreaties until they saw that he was 
nearly exhausted, and then one of them dropped the bull 
with a well-directed shot. 

“Beside the Indians, we did a large trade with the 
French-Cree half-breeds, who had come from the Sas- 
katchewan, Red River, and other parts of Canada, to 
follow the buffalo. It was here that their leader, Louis 
Riel, began preparations for the-rebellion of 1885. He 
was a cold, calculating, suave and educated half-breed, 
but withal fanatical and lacking in good, plain sense. 
There was a Jesuit priest with us, and both he and others 
told Riel that his handful of men could not possibly whip 
the Canadian troops, to say nothing of the thousands 
Great Britain would put into the field if necessary. “You 
do not understand,” he would reply. “We are like the 
children of Israel of old, a persecuted race. God is with 
us, and will lead us to a great and glorious victory.” 

A few years later the Red Coats hung him. 

There were then some wild and desperate men here in 
these bad lands, especially Big-Nose George and Dutch 
John’s gangs of horse thieves and murderers. Just 
where their strongholds were we never asked nor learned. 
They occasionally came to our post and purchased pro- 
visions, and we always felt relieved when they departed. 
Most likely the reason they never held us up was that 
they knew we seldom kept any cash on hand, our trade 
being almost entirely in robes and furs. And again, they 
had to obtain provisions somewhere, and we sold to 

them and asked no questions. We didn’t dare to. 

One day a member of one of these gangs was standing 
in the doorway of our post as a young Cree and his wife 
were sauntering by. “See me plunk the Indian,” he 
said, and leveling his “gun,” he shot the poor fellow 
through the kidneys. It was well for him that the Crees 
were all out after buffalo at that time! 

The priest ministered to the poor Indian’s spiritual 
wants, and I filled him up with whisky to. relieve the 
pain, and we gave him the best send off we could; but 
for many a day I could not forget the cruel act. That 
was the only Indian I ever saw killed in cold blood. 

About 2 o’clock, having finished our lunch, we again 


set sail and ran around the point of the bottom, past the . 


heavy growth of timber and willows, where I once ‘had 
another experience with buffalo one day. We were out 
of meat, there were no Indians around, so I was ap- 
pointed to furnish some. I sallied forth down the bot- 
tom to look for deer, and was walking along the edge of 
the timber, when I saw a buffalo cow pass into a growth 
of thick willows, and out of sight before I could shoot. 
I followed, and presently saw her rubbing against a tree, 
and promptly dropped her where she stood. , But I wasn’t 
prepared for the effect of the shot. Unknown to me, 
there were several hundred buffalo out on the shore of 
the river, and at the crack of the rifle they came rushing 
back pell-mell through the willows, regardless of trails. 
I had barely time to get behind a small cottonwood, 
when they began to rush by, many so close that I could 
have reached out and touched them, but I hugged the 
tree aiid kept mum and in a minute they all passed. The 
way they tore down brush and crashed through the thick 
willows was something remarkable. .Had I not, for- 
tunately, been close to a tree, it is likely they would have 
trampled me into the earth: =. 

“It was here, too, that my friend Guardipee had a close 
‘call from a grizzly, He had been down the valley hunt- 


ing, and was returning with a big mule deer fastened. on 
beind his saddle, when he ran across a big bear at the 
edge of the timber and shot it. Although the bullet 
pierced its lungs, the bear took after him, and the pony, 
handicapped by its heavy load, could not get over the 
ground nearly as fast as the enraged animal. Ely had 


_ time to fire but once, missing, when the bear was right at 


the pony’s heels, and with a swipe of its claws badly 
lacerated one of its haunches and legs; but luckily his 


_next shot. struck the animal fairly in the brain, and the 


short, but exciting, run was over. It was the largest 
female grizzly I ever saw, and very fat. We got twelve 
gallons of oil from it. 

We soon passed the familiar place which had revived 
so many memories of other days, and turning a bend 
bid it good-by. For the rest of the afternoon the wind 
was changeable, and we finally tied up at Ryan’s Island, 
named after an old “woodhawk,” and camped, having 
made twenty-seven miles since leaving King’s ranche. 

APPEKUNNY. 


Life in the Forest. 


In the black growth there was silence, gloom and 
mystery. The deep shadows were broken only here and 
there by splotches of light, where the sun thrust lance- 
like rays between the tops where a tree had been touched 
by the lightning’s sharp finger. The pine needles and 
spruce spills that silted down made a soft carpet for 
sharp hoofs or padded foot. It also made still going for 
moccasined feet. 5 

A man was moving slowly through the woods, stepping 
over logs and twigs that might cry aloud. He took but 
few steps at a time, and then stood for minutes looki 
ahead toward the wind. An hour passed and he ha 
walked a quarter of a mile. Then he stood stock still 
five, ten, fifteen minutes, his eyes on one spot, 100 yards 
away. He had seen motion there. He waited, knowing 
that as long as he remained quiet the advantage was his. 





. Then slowly he raised his rifle and steadied his sights 


just ahead of the spot. Then in behind a group of fallen 
trees he saw a quick glimmer of white, and a doe and 
fawn walked into more open growth. The man lowered 
his rifle and watched them, 

The fawn was feeding on the tender shoots that had 
sprung up in the old tree-laps, but the doe held her head 
up, and from time to time took a nervous step forward. 
She could not smell the man, for she was up the wind. 
She had heard no sound, she had seen no motion. The 
man knew that she “sensed” him. He also knew that the 
slightest motion on his part would send doe and fawn 
away in a dash for cover. The doe looked up the wind 
and drew long breaths through her delicate nostrils, but 
no danger signals came from there. She turned her head 
and looked steadily at the man, but he never moved. 
Then she moistened her nose with her long pink tongue 
and tried to get a scent from down the wind. Now and 
again she raised and shook out her plume of white as if 
proud of it and anxious that every hair should hang 
and show to the best advantage. The man smiled at this 
feminine vanity, afd. when the deer turned toward him 
again he waved his hand to her and watched the white 
tails flash up and fade away in the deep green shadows. 

As he was about to go his eyes caught motion and 
another glimpse of white 20 feet away in a tangle of small 
down trees. A second’s wait and a little pink nose and 
two very bright eyes were lifted over the top of a small 
log only 10 feet away. Then the newcomer placed his 
white kid gloves on the log and lifted himself for a 
better look. It was a weasel, and all his summer coat 
had gone save a small patch of brown on his back. His 
new winter suit was snow white, thick, soft and warm. 
He looked fearlessly at the man, and his attitude and 
manner said: 

“Well, what do you want here? If it’s a fight, you shall 
have it right now,” and his eyes shone with a diabolical 

leam. After a minute the weasel turned away and melted 
rom view. Then the man called him back. The call 
brought a red fox to the edge of a thicket 50 yards away, 
but the man only caught a fleeting glimpse of him. ti 
also awoke a venerable owl hidden in an old hollow pine 
far overhead, who arose and opened his eyes wide. but 
quickly closed them, fluffed up his feathers, shook his 
head and sank back into his cell. 

In the black forest other ears heard and other eyes 
looked, for the predatory ones are all fond of wcod mice. 
The wise little weasel turned his head to one side, looked 
suspiciously at the man and then again became invisible. 

Out in the beech grove in the warm sunshine there 
was life and activity. The man walked down the ridge, 
the brown leaves rustling noisily under foot. He came 
to a beech tree, full grown and in its prime, which 
had borne a generous crop, but was now doomed to die. 
Stooping, he examined the great bare death «wound at 
the foot of the beech and straightened up with an angry 
exclamation. There was a complete girdle around the 
teee where an idle porcupine had breakfasted. 

# ‘He couldn’t have climbed up and eaten the bark off 
aslimb, but had-to kill a bearing tree,” the. man was mut- 


, tering as he scanned the tops of the tall trees. 


“Strange I don’t see him. It’s his last breakfast if I 
do.” The man was looking at the black splotches high up 
on a tall poplar, but his eye did not detect the hedge- 
hog hugging close to the tree, looking like a dead limb, 
not even a twinkling eyelid to betray him. The stupid 
creature seemed for once to be alert and to realize that 
death stood below. 

Not far away the man found a comfortable seat where 
the. forks of a fallen poplar had straddled a big yellow 
birch, and the combination made a luxurious seat, with 
foot rest and comfortable back. For ten minutes there 
was not movement in the leaves below or he bare limbs 
—- ; 

Far up in the tree tops on the side of the ridge the 
wild cackle of a pileated w ker rudely disturbed the 
silence of the wood. Just a flash of his bright red cap 
and the “cock of the woods” was away in long, undu- 
lating flight across the valley. 

Then.a red squirrel came out from nowhere and jumped 
on the down poplar. He ran with stiff-legged, springy 
jumps up the tree trunk, until he was within a yar« 
of the man, then gave a wild squeal and with tail fla.tened 
out like a rusty streak he scooted back onl 


- - . ly to approach 
again’ with great. caution. He tan out on a: eamil limb 
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and sat crouched for a second, straightened up and held 
his right hand over his wildly thumping heart. His eyes 
were wide staring and every nerve atingle, 

made a single interrogatory sound. pressed both hands 
to his bosom like a prima donna awaiting her cue, and 
listened intently for a reply. The man moved not a 
muscle. The squirrel jumped to the log, took three rigid 
hops toward the man and retreated to his limb to listen 
again. 

He was a handsome squirrel, distinctly marked with 
two heavy black stripes running along his sides, from 
foreshoulder to flank. On his back the tawny fur was 
soft and fluffy. His brush was: well shaped and nicely 
groomed. In fact, he was a young beau among the 
squirrels of the beech ridge. 

Quick as a flash, powerful, self-conscious, brave to a 
degree of recklessness, he was also woods wise and able 
to take care of himself as long as he kept his temper. 

The squirrel could not long remain silent, and he again 
approached the man until but two feet. of the log re- 
mained between them. Then something unforeseen hap- 
pened. A white miller, fluttering about aimlessly, struck 
the man in the face, nearly in the eye. He raised his 
hand and the squirrel gave a great spring sideways, land- 
ing in the leaves and dashed for his fife into a small 
tree near by. 

“Murderer!” he shrieked as soon as he caught his 
breath. “You would kill me, would you? I'll have your 
life. Br-r-r-r rrr—chut, chut, quee, queee,” and his teeth 
rattled and crackled like a rusty coffee grinder. The 
moth fluttered, drifted away and the man again sat passive 
and silent, 

“You robber and destroyer of homes. You come here 
and steal all my beechnuts. If you don’t leave I’ll— 
br-r-r-r-rr—quah, quee, queee !” 

The man sat calmly watching the squirrel work him- 
self into a white heat of rage. After he had exhausted his 
surplus of excitement the squirrel began gathering beech- 
nuts. With comical dives he went under the brown cov- 
ering of leaves in search of nuts, only to pop his head 
out the same instant and look for possible danger. 

Finding a nut, he sprang upon a moss-covered stone, 
tried the nut with his teeth to test its soundness, placed 
it in his mouth just right and carried it down the log to 
a spot within ten feet of the man. Here he had dug a 
small hole in the ground, and in this leaf-covered cellar 
he was storing the ripened harvest. It must have been 
a temporary store, for in a few days it would be frozen in 
and covered with two feet of snow. He was careful and 
systematic in his work, jumping on the log at the same 
spot every time he had a nut to bury, looking about be- 
fore he had placed it in the cellar and jamming it in with 
a final punch, into which he put all the force of his small 
but muscular body. Then he would pull a couple of 
leaves over the spot and pat them down with both hands 
and hop back to the log, stopping every time to snarl at 
the man. At times he would prolong the snarls into 
angry barks and squeaks, and it seemed as if he was 
about to break into one of his long tirades. After work- 
ing stead'ly twenty minutes’ he brought a nut up on to 
the log and approached to within a yard of the man and 
laid it down so as to have free use of his jaws, and, as 
near as the man could translate, said: 

“Now, sir, will you clear out of this? Your intentions 
are not just right, and I know you are here to steal. You 
have stolen from me before, and you'll try it again.” 

The man moved somewhat uneasily, as it was growing 
late and he wanted peace and quiet, for he expected some- 
thing to come out of the black growth between sunset and 
— The squirrel made a broad jump and shrieked 
wildly: 

“You would, would 
You robbed me of al 
u 


a Now you have got to go. 
my spruce buds I had stored 


pP-—-— 
“Spruce buds! Great junipers, that’s a good one! 
a ee Where .on earth did you ever get a spruce 
ud?” 

The interruption came from the direction of a giant 
hemlock about 30 feet away. The man turned and saw, 
perched on a limb 25 feet from the ground, another squir- 
rel, very old and very gray. He was fat and sleek, and, in 
spite of his age, hi 
and his sides shook with laughter. 

“You never owned three spruce buds in all your short 
life. Why, yot'’re afraid to go into the black growth to 


his eye gleamed with a merry twinkle - 


get them,” the old fellow. continued, addressing the - 


youngster below him. Then he went injo another fit of 
senile laughter. 


t 


The younger squirrel’s rage was boundless. . He turned ° 
about nervously and aimlessly two or three times, seem- - 


ingly at a loss for words. Finally he spluttered out: 
“You old villain!) You never. earned an honest bud, 

berry or nut in all your life! For three beechnuts I'd 

come up there and thrash you. You know your gray hairs 


protect you. Brr-r-r-rtr, quee, quee,” and without further | 


noise he quit the spot and went away in the direction of 
the biack growth. 


The old squirrel went slowly up the hemlock, still mut- : 


tering and chuckling to himself. At the entrance to his 
sanctuary he turned 


buds, forsooth!” and he laughed again in.a whistling, 


toothless manner; arid then dropped into the solitude of | 


his hermitage. 


The younger squirrel ran furtively up a cedar tree just ; 
tidge, where, for a minute;or - 
two, he ‘searched about and then fourid, wedged in the © 


at the edge of the h 


fork ofa limb, a big, fat spruce bud. . 

The man clim quietly down from his perch on the 
poplar and dug a handful of beechnuts out of the squir- 
rel’s cellar am returned to his seat. He was glad the 
squirrel had gone, for it would soon be time for that big 


ore disappearing and said: “Spruce : 


Suddenly a twig broke in the direction of the black 
gone. and the watcher aroused himself from his reverie. 

e slid silently off the log and knelt facing the ae the 
ridge. He gripped his rifle and his eyes swept edge 
of the dark woods. He tried his sights and saw that 
perhaps fifteen minutes more light remained for him, 

“He'll come out to-night and he is mine,” the man 
said to himself, and he waited. 

A loud smashing in the leaves to his left startled the 
man, but he did not jump: Slowly and with infinite care 
he shoved his gifle on top of the log, and then moved his 
body with the caution until he faced the. spot whence 
came the sourid. ‘ His eye fell on the red squirrel return- 


‘ing with the fat spruce bud in his widely distended jaws. 


ith a rustle of the leaves louder than a bull moose 
should have made, the squirrel gained the Jog: Within 
six feet of the man he halted and sat up, and beginning 
at the big lower end of the bud he began to strip off the 
lichenous scales to get at the tender morsel at the inner 
end of them. He turned the ‘bud quickly in his hands 
and hulled it out with nervous rapidity, all the while 
staring at the man with his big round eyes. In a minute 
he had finished his bud, leaving the heart and the scales 
in a little brown heap on the log. Then the squirrel be- 
thought himself of his store of nuts, and decided that he 
might add a few before bedtime. 

The first sound nut he found was brought te the cellar. 
He removed the leaves, discovered the robbery, and in 
his amazement allowed the nut to fall from his mouth. 
He gave vent to a couple of prolonged squeaks that 
sounded like “Che-e-e-e-e, che-e-e-e-e,” and without so 
much as a look at the man started for the big hemlock 
tree, clearing the space by a few swift long jumps. 
he reached a point about half-way up to the top he be- 
gan to chatter wildly, and the man understood him to 
say; 

You old scoundrel, I’m coming up to whip you and 
throw you out of this trees. You took my beechnuts and 
now I’m going to finish you.” 

The old squirrel poked his head out of the hole near 
the top and looked inquiringly down for an instant, and 
then, as if realizing his danger, he came out and fled 
incontinently down the other side of the tree. The irate 
youngster attempted to head him off, but missed him, and 
down they came in a spiral course, scarcely two feet sepa- 
rating them. The old fellow forgot his rheumatiz and his 
years, and seemed only to realize that his safety was in 
flight. He did some very clever dodging. but was foiled 
in an attempt to jump off and catch the limbs of a smaller 
hemlock, but a second later he came around and made 
the jump. It was a long and difficult plunge for him, but 
he made it by clasping both arms around the small end 
of the limb when he landed. For a moment the limb 
bent down and swayed wildly, until Uncle Rube hung on 
upside down and badly frightened. He quickly righted 
himself, however, and scrambled to the trunk of the 
tree and came to the ground with a noisy scratching of 
bark. As the limb flew back into position the young 
belligerent leaped and cleared the space, catching the limb 
further up, where he got a firm grip and ran to the trunk. 
He had lost two yards by the transaction, but when he 
reached the ground he was but a few feet behind his 
quarry, and the old chap had to go right back up his own 
hemlock. 

Up they went, round and round, the pursuer never 
ceasing his angry barks and squeaks. At the top there 
was some side-stepping and ducking, but soon they came 
down again. The man was somewhat displeased with all 
this at first, but soon became much interested, and specu- 
lated some as to the outcome of the chase. 

The old squirrel was about exhausted and must soon 
stand and give battle, as but few inches now separated 
them. Within ten feet of the ground it looked as if one 
more jump-and they would be clinched. 

Then an awful tragedy occurred. 

Down through the tree tops in slanting flight came a 
goshawk. Straight as a lance and with marvelous swift- 
ness he darted against the hemlock with such force that 
he fell to the ground stunned and dishevelled. In his 
talons the goshawk held the writhing squirrel that an 
instant before had been pursuing his aged neighbor with 
murderous intent. The bird shook himself, straightened 
out his feathers and looked fiercely about, but did not seem 
to see the man who sat in silent amazement twenty feet 
away, rifle in hand, 

The squirrel continued to wriggle, but made no sound, 
and the hawk endéd his struggles with a tweak that prob- 
ably crushed the small 

ter a few seconds’ wait, as if to recover from the 
shock, the hawk flew silently away out through the tree 
tops, westward toward the mountain. 
man saw the survivor, older and grayer, he thought, 
slowly crawling into his hole near the top of the hemlock. 
Then a-great silence fell over the woods. The man 


nie ad nen a the 
log and turned slow wn the ri into deepening 
shadows of the veiled. Frank E, Wotre. 





Wild Geese on the Upper Ausable Lake. 


Fripay evening, March 7, a flock of thirty large 
geese alighted. on the ice in the middle of the 


wild 


e 


sable. e. The geese were headed toward north 
1 whem they came down and i iately them- 
selves in a row, extending from to J. W. 


south 
Otis, game warden for the Adirondack Mountain 
serve, was in the closed camp near the inlet on the Upper 
Ausable Lake, and hearing the geese squawiine: took a 


buck to come out for his evening meal on the beech lantetn and went down on to the ice to inspect the visitors. 
ridge. : ’ ea He approached within a few feet of the geese before they 
The sun was setting in a glorious hale of crimson. began to rise. He says ‘were arranged in fine form, 
Great streaks of red and gold were spread far north that their line was straight south to north, that there 
and south behind Whetstone Mountain, and as the man was no open water near where they =a, se tHat they 
watched the dying day his thoughts went far over beyond were exchanging ideas at a-great rate he arrived 
that mountain, on west and ey saw another pon the scene of action. He says they were so interested 
valley, and another blue river. Then the sun dropped in their discussion that had he left his lantern on shore 
suddenly behind the moun Se cut- he thinks he might have taken a club and walked up close 
ting through the trees on the skyline and the broad bands - enough to have hit some of them before they got out of 
of crimson paled jnto delicate then narrowed into reach. As it was, he had a good opportunity to observe 
thin ribbons and lavender, and the crept over thems on they gvecs, stunting 06 ae Sas under them 
all. Another day had lived and and the cold settled we lantern. The geese down the 
all around the valley. ~ north.—Elizabethtown (N. Y.) a 
. aioe - ee 7 
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Glatuyal History. 
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=) A Naturalist in the Arctic. 


CoMPARATIVELY little biological work has been done in 
the frozen north until the past few years, and. the Arctic 
naturalists have few in number. Much of our knowl- 
edge of the life of that distant region has come to us 
incidentally, in connection with attempts to reach. the 
Pole, or to find a northwest passage; and it is only late- 
ly that collectors have begun to turn their faces to- 
ward the frozen sea to learn of the animals that dwell 
there, and of their ways of life. . 

Since the extensive work of Richardson, who, over 
eighty years ago, accompanied the expeditions of Sir 
John Franklin, no connected studies had been made of 
northern animal life until recently. A few of the em- 
ployes of the Hudson’s Bay Company had reported ob- 
servations on the birds and mammals of certain districts, 
and a few naturalists had penetrated the once distant 
regions of Alaska, which of late years have become so 
much more familiar to us. 

Among those who in recent years have applied them- 
selves to the work of wresting from the lonely Arctic 
the secrets which snow and cold, for eight or nine months 
of the year, held so long safely locked away, is Mr. An- 
drew J. Stone, whose work of collecting material for the 
American Museum of Natural History has frequently 
been referred to in these columns. Mr. Stone was the 
discoverer of the well-known Stone’s sheep—the “black 
sheep” of the northern interior—and of the interesting 
and remarkable Stone’s caribou, from the i Peninsu- 
la of Alaska. His work in the Arctic has been far greater 
in amount and in length of time than that of any man 
of modern times, and he recently returned thence to 
New York, bringing with him valuable collections of 
birds and mammals tions that country. 

Mr, Stone is a native of Missouri, and has long been 
interested in the study of animal life, and the many 
problems involved in that study. For four or five years 
previous to 1896 he had been engaged at his home in the 
study of zoology, and in the spring of 1896 he started 
for the north by way of Alaska, with a view to learning 
something of the life of the north by actual experience. 
It had seemed to him, after careful thought over the 
whole subject, that the greatest opportunity in the world 
for new discoveries lay in that lonely country, sparsely 
inhabited by Indians and Esquimaux, and rarely traversed 
even by the fur traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

His early journeyings were successful. He brought 
back collections which, when shown to the naturalists of 
the American Museum, at once attracted their attention, 





BRINGING SPECIMENS DOWN OUT OF THE MOUNTAINS. j 


and gave them a faith in the man who had collected this 
material, and in his ability to do the things he talked of. 
He was urged to return to the north, and did so; and 
after other years of toil and suffering, he once more 
returned ‘to civilization with other collections of interest 
and value. Later, through a special contribution of 
money from the late Mr. Jas. M. Constable, he went 
north again, was again successful, and finally, last year, 
rted by funds contributed by a number of gentle- 
men interested in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, the Boone and Crockett Club and the New York 
Zoological Society, he made this last trip, which has 
about 350 specimens of northern mammals, and 
i are now at the American 


3. 


birds. These specimens 
Geet ot Hesurel History. 
They include 
not as yet 
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Mr. Stone’s work in the north is in no sense a local 
work. He has begun, and will continue, a zoological ex- 
ploration covering all of Arctic and sub-Arctic America, 
as far north as the mainland extends. This is his field. 
His purpose is to make known the character of the animal 
life of this regior, and to render possible the description 
and classification of the forms which inhabit it. 

No one who has not journeyed in the north can have 
any conception of the difficulties, the privations and 
the hardships which attend passage through that coun- 

Only experience can give an adequate idea of the 
toil of passing over the land, of the dangers and diffi- 
culties of travel ly water, of the labor of carrying all 
supplies on the back, of the cold, of the storms, the heat, 
the mosquitoes, or of the thousands of obstacles to be 
overcome by a toil which continues day after day, and 
that is never over until the journey is at an end. To 
successfully carry «n such a work as has been Mr. Stone’s 
one must be full cf resources, strong in mind and body, 
familiar with the conditions that constantly confront the 
traveler, possessed of good judgment, quick to decide, and 
above all things, full of piuck and determination to suc- 
ceed, Mr. Stone’s achievements show him to be pos- 
sessed of these qualities. 

The methods of transportation in the north are primi- 
tive, and conditions may make it-necessary at any mo-. 
ment to change cne for another. Where a man cannot 
travel by boat, cr with dog sledges, natives must be 
hired to carry eq tipment and specimens, and one must 
travel on foot. It is necessary to wade streams, to im- 
provise rafts, to build boats; but, by whatever means 
progress is to be made. the word is ever forward, and 
nothing must be allowed to come between the traveler 
and the work which he has to do. 

As an example of Mr. Stone’s readiness of resource, 
may be given the story of his crossing the Carcajou 
River. which he tells in the following words: 

“In the summer of 1898 I left Fort Norman, in 65 
degrees north latitude, with three Indians in a_ birch 
bark canoe, and, after travel’ng down the Mackenzie 
about. seventy-five miles, landed on the west bank at 1 
o'clock in the morning. We slept till 5, and after a 
hurried breakfast, cached our birch canoe in the bushes, 
and putting about eight pounds of flour and two pounds of 
bacon in a little bag, lashed it with a stout cord. One of 
the Indians then cut a square of bark from a‘ birch 
tree, made a hole in the center just large enough to ad- 
mit the cord, and bending the bark down on two sides in 
the shape of a’ roof—to protect the flour from the rain— 
he ¢clim a tree and made it fast to a limb. 

“Tt was fifty miles across a muskeg country to the 
foot of the mountains that I wanted to hunt, and the 
Indians said that to reach the mountains required two 
sleeps, or three days’ hard travel. After making the 
little cache of provision for our return, we had only. 
two days’ provision left. When this was done we must 
get our living from the country or starve. 

“I was in the best of training, hard as a rock, and with 
the wind of a fox hound. I took my pack, consisting of 
a change of clothing, my blankets, my 5 x 7 camera and 
six double plate holders, all in sole leather cases, eleven 
dozen 5 x 7 plates, rifle and ammunition, knives and whet- 
stone and a few other small items, and my companions 
carried salt for skins and our little camp outfit. The 
traveling was so bad that it was impossible to walk up- 
tight, and the mosquitoes were so thick that there was 
no such thing as rest. 

“Away we went, plunging and falling through the mire 
and over hummocks and brush, through swamps and shal- 
low lakes, the mosquitoes parm my very vitals. I set 
the pace, and I kept it, and in the evening of the second 
day, my face and neck swollen almost ‘ond recognition 
and covered with blood from the wounds of insects, we 

assed out of the swamp on to the bed of the Carcajou 

ver, 

“Before me was a stretch of sand and gravel about a 
tile in width, and beyond this rose abruptly the northern 
Rockies. As we proceeded over the bed of sand a cooling 
breeze came from. the mountains that swept the insect 
life away and instilled me with fresh life. river was 
had subsided into a in narrow channels, 
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last morsel of food we had, with the exception of a 
little tea. 

“All day long we climbed back into the mountains. At 
the end of the day’s travel every one was very weak from 
hunger and exertion, We pitched camp and made some 
tea. I then took my rifle and prospected for game, find- 
ing considerable sign, but no game. I returned to camp, 
and after three hours’ sleep and another cup of tea we all 
started out again. One of the Indians played out, the 
other two stayed with me. 

“After about twenty-four hours of hunting, three large 
rams were located on a very high mountain ridge. I 
secured one of them with my own rifle, and the accom- 
plishment of this feat would furnish material for pages. 
Just forty-six hours from the time we breakfasted on 
the banks of the Carcajou at the foot of the mountains I 
provided camp with our first food. 

“T remained several weeks, and made a magnificent col- 
lection of specimens in a country far removed. from that 
in which any such work had ever’ been done. 

“During our stay in the mountains the rains were fre- 
oat and heavy, and on our return I found the Carcajou 

iver over half a mile wide, a roaring, rapid stream full 
of floating material that endangered navigation. We only 
had a little fresh meat to live on until we could reach 
our cache on the Mackenzie, and speedy action was my 
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seventeen were successfully brought out. Not at this 
time, however, for they were placed in a secure cache 
made of logs, and lined with stones, so as to be secure 
from the prowling wolverine; but six months later, in 
winter, the Hudson’s Bay Company sent dog sledges 
and brought out the material obtained with so much 
difficulty, 

The work done in this cauntry and among these ani- 
mals is not the work of the hunter, but of the naturalist. 
Animals must be hunted, of course—that is to say. the 
must be approached and setured, but before being col- 
lected, they must be watched and studied. It is not the 
joy of securing rare game, nor the excitement of the 
chase that leads Mr. Stone to undergo these hardships. 
He goes as an investigator, not to proye any theory. but 
to discover new things. The journeys are made in order 
to learn this animal fife as it actually is; to establish the 
geographic position and range of the various species; to 
know in what character of country a species is found at 
all seasons of the year; what it eats, and what-are its 
habits. Nor is it enough to know what the animal does, 
and how it does it;.the naturalist wishes to know also 
why it does it. ists 

It is not enough to study a species in one locality 
alone; the effort is. made to study it in many localities; 
to compare the animals of one region with their relatives 
in another region, and thus to check observations back- 
ward and forward, in order that the fullest knowledge 
may be had of the ways of the species, Closely connected 
with the life of many of the animals of the north is the 
flora of the country, the plants upon which many of 
these animals subsist; and, in the same way, the study of 
the natives, the most important enemies of many species, 
has a bearing on the questions to be examined. 

An interesting and important part of this work is 
photographic. When specimens are killed, photographs 
are taken of the animal as a whole, of its head. legs and 
sometimes of other portions of the body, and from several 
points of view. Such photographs are of the greatest 
assistance to the naturalist, who is to study or describe 
the specimen, as well as to the taxidermist, who may 
have occasion to mount it. Very few taxidermists know 
anything about the appearance in life of the animals which 
they prepare. They must either evolve their outlines and 
modeling from their own inner consciousness, or must 
trust to pict<res in natural history works which may 
or may not be correct. Mr. Stone’s photographs supply 
precisely the information that the taxidermist requires. 

Photography plays an important part. too, in the study 
of the environment of the various animals. Beside show- 
ing the natural features and giving a general idea of 
the vegetation found there, large photcgraphs of char- 
acteristic plants are taken which are interesting and use- 
ful. .Mr. Stone has one series of pictures of vegetation 
taken at short range on the mountains inhabited by the 
white sheep. The pictures begin at the base of the moun- 
tains, and are taken at short intervals as the ascent is 
made, and thus give a very clear idea of the changes in 
the plant life at greater and greater altitudes. 

In the years 1898 and 1809 Mr. Stone made a journey 
by dog sledge along the Arctic coast, covering about 
3,000 miles. This is believed to be the longest sledge 
trip ever made in the Arctic, the next in length, perhaps, 
having been that made by McClintock, which was some- 
thing over 1,600 miles, 

Among the specimens at the American Museum of 
Natural History collected by Mr. Stone are many of the 
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THE WAY I CACHED MY SPECIMENS. ‘AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES, WEST OF THE MACKENZIE. 


only dependence. I told my Indians to bring me some 
green poles quick, ‘All the same make skin boat.’ 

“We lashed these together in a crude way with such 
string as we happened to have in. our pockets. bent on 
willow brush for ribs, spread ont our 12 x 18 light drill 
fly, placed the frame on top of this and brought the cloth 


up at the ends and tied it in bunches with strings. Then 
we placed the boat on the water, in our and my 
valuable hic outfit, picked up driftwood sticks 
for paddles and climbed in. In less than two hours from 
the time we reached the river we were continuing our 
rae. on ‘the opposite side.” 


twenty-two white sheep. 


_as a new species. 


.is light, nearly white. In the nomty. diccon 


giant moose of Alaska, which not long ago was described 
; It is well known that this animal is 
characterized by an enormous spread of horns, and that 
it is larger than the moose of the East. Its legs are 
much darker: than those of the Eastern moose, tan color 
or smoky brown, while. those of the moose. of the East 
are whitish. . -Two species of caribou, one called R: mon- 
tanus, from the Cassiar country in northwestern Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the other, R. stonei, from the Kenai 
Peninsula in Alaska; are characterized by a dark waod- 
brown. belly in the male, while in the female the belly 
R. granti, 


ered 
from the eninsula, the male 


western part of the A 
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is constantly darker on the back than the female, and 
this holds good even in calves of the spring. _ P 

A very interesting point about these caribou is that the 
horns start in the calf when less than six months old. 
Two skins of calves of R. montanus and R. granti, now 
in the American Museum, bear horns, still in the velvet, 
from four to six inches in length, and these calves were 
killed in November. 

An interesting discovery made by Mr. Stone is that the 
caribou never cross the Mackenzie River; that is to say, 
the caribou on the east side do not cross to the west, nor 
do those on the west ever cross to the east. Indeed, it 
is believed that those on the east side do not approach 
within one hundred miles of the Mackenzie River. Mr. 
Stone once noted, while stopping at Herschel Island, just 
west of the mouth of the Mackenzie—a point at which 
the whalers receive hundreds, if not thousands, of caribou 
saddles every winter from the mainland, the game being 
killed by Esquimaux or Indians whom they send inland 
for it—that the saddles from west of the Mackenzie 
averaged but thirty-three pounds in weight, while those 
from the east side of the Mackenzie averaged forty-five 
pounds. This suggestive difference in size will un- 
dovbtedly be fully investigated by Mr. Stone at the first 


ne his long journeyings through this northern 
country, when he was obliged for much of the time to 
subsist solely by the product of his rifle, Mr. Stone has 
had an opportunity of trying all descriptions of native 
food. He tells us that the flesh of sheep and of caribou 
is, when in good condition, very delicious, but neither 
meat is so sustaining as the flesh of the moose. In 
fact, he declares that moose is the beef of the north; that 
its flesh is the best and strongest meat that can be had, 
and that pemmican made from the flesh of moose is by all 
odds the best and most economical food. that the ex- 
plorer in these cold countries can take with him. 

Mr. Stone’s studies of the life of the north have been 
so fruitful of results that it is not to be doubted that a 
few years more of his work will bring together, in the 
American Museum of Naturg! History, in New York, a 
quantity of material from the important centers of animal 
life there, together with a mass of data concerning them, 
that will be of inestimable value in making these 
animals and their habits better known. The field is 
wide, full of interest and important, and it may well be 
that Mr. Stone’s discoveries up to this point oaly hint at 


its possibilities. 


Wild Rice. 


It would be hard to name a native plant that has been 
more interesting to gunners, or more discussed in the 
sportsman’s press, than the so-called wild rice of North 
America (Zizania aquatica). For gunners its interest has 
been chiefly as a food to attract wildfowl; and it is also 
known as the food of rails, rice birds (bobolinks) and 
blackbirds. It is a plant of wide distribution, and well 
known to many people, and has no less than sixty popular 
names in this country, derived from four languages— 
the French, the English, the Algonquian and the Siouan 
tongues. 

While wild rice has been the subject of many brief and 
popular articles, which in different forms have repeated 
over and over again a few essential facts with regard to 
the plant, it has remained for Mr. Albert Ernest Jenks 
to write a very complete and most valuable monograph 
on the subject, which will appear as a portion of the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
and which was originally submitted as a thesis for the 
degree of Ph. D., in the University of Wisconsin, in the 
year 1899. 

Mr, Jenks is already well known to ethnologists, and, 
we may hope, to a large number of other persons who are 
not ethnologists, by his most valuable and charming little 
work, on the childhood of an Ojibwa Indian, entitled, 
“The Childhood of Ji-shib.” This story, which is as 
attractive to little people as it is to the grown-ups, met 
with an immediate and natural success. It is absolutely 
faithful in its portrayal of Indian child character. ° It is 
full of feeling, and it shows, also, an intimate knowledge 
of Indian customs and of Indian thought. No one who 
has read this little book need be surprised to find coming 
from the pen of Mr. Jenks another work that is just as 
true, although it is much more pretentious, and written 
altogether from the point of view of the white man. Not 
only is this account Fail of interest from the botanical and 
natural history point of view, it is also interesting as 
giving a very full account of certain habits of, many of 
the tribes which use the wild rice, and also as throwing 
new light from a new direction on certain features of 
the culture status of the North American Indian. 

The scientific name of the wild rice is that given it by 
Linnzus, but it had been well known, and the name 
Zizania had been applied to it before his day. It is widely 
distributed throughout the temperate portions of the 
North American Continent, at least, as far west as the 

eat plains, since it is found abundantly in both the 

kotas and in Texas. We are told also that the Amer- 
ican plant is identical with that which grows in Japan, 
Formosa and eastern China. although different from a 
kindred species found in Japan and eastern Russia. 

There are two species of this genus—one, northern in 
its distribution, the better known form; the other, south- 

, and growing in abundance in the brackish waters of 
the Southern States. It is possible that the ranges of the 
> species overlap, since southern form (Zizania 
miliacea) is said to occur as far north as Ohio and Wis- 
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consin. 
As is well known, wild rice is a tall, single-stemmed 
grass, or cane-like, plant, growing in the water. The 
, when ripe, in autumn, falls into the water, sinks into 
the soft, allxvial mud at the bottom of lake or river. un- 
til the water grows warm in the springtime, when it 
sprouts and grows to the surface. The plant dies down 
each winter, and the stalks disappear. It has been called 
a perennial, and a biennial. but as a matter of fact. it ic an 
from . It blossoms 
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and line the shores of the streams and lakes where it is. 
found. Sometimes it does this, but not under natural 
conditions. It must be remembered that the sent, is an 
annual, that it produces a food eagerly sought for by 
many wild creatures, and that if it did not produce an 
enormous crop of seeds, it would tend to become extinct, 
owing to the small prospect of a sufficient number of the 
seeds being left to grow in the spring. Beside the birds 
already mentioned, man in the old time, and even to-day, 
is one of the chief enemies of the wild rice. In earlier 
times, too, according to Hunter—long a captive among 
the Kickapoo and Osage Indians in the early days of the 
last century—it was pastured upon buffalo and other 
grazing animals. In old times. too, the wild pigeon, and 
a host of other small birds, fed on the wild rice, some of 
them picking. it from the heads, others seizing it as it 
dropped to the water, while the diving ducks sifted the 
mud of the bottom, and sought for the last grain that 
fell. Beside this, caterpillars have been known to destroy 
crops of the rice in Canada and Minnesota, and various 
fungi kill the plant. 

Just how far north the wild rice grows is perhaps not 
exactly known, but Mr. Jenks gives its habitat as from 
about latitude 50 degrees on the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains. Its home is in quiet lakes and slug- 
wish waterways, and it prefers a muddy bottom. This is 
what Mr. Jenks has to say on this point, “Wherever the 
last glacier left little mud-bottomed, water-filled hollows, 
there wild rice has established itself, if other conditions 
are favorable. Such ponds and lakes are characteristic 
of the alluvial apron spread out over Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. In 1817 the interior of Wisconsin is spoken of 
as watered with innumerable small lakes and ponds, which 
generally abound with folle avoine (wild rice), water 
fowl and fish, each in such prodigious quantities that the 
Indians are, in a manner, exempt from the contingent of 
famine. 

“Within the wild rice districts, sluggish streams and 
quiet bends in the rivers and creeks also produce wild 
rice, provided the bed is mud alluvium. The grain has 
followed the stream toward its mouth, the water fowl 
has sown it in its flight, and the Indian has carried it to 
his favorite lakes and streams, until to-day it is safe to 
say that the grain is found wherever in these two States 
there is suitable soil.” And this has always been so in 
historic times, for Marquette, in 1763, speaks of the Fox 
River as abounding in wild rice, saying: “The way is 
so cut up by marshes and little lakes that it is not easy 
to go straight, especially as the river is so covered with 
wild oats that one can hardly discover the channel.” 
Carver, who journeyed into what was then the unknown 
Northwest, nearly a hundred years later, wrote: “In 
some places it is with difficulty that canoes can pass 
through the obstructions they meet with from the rice 
stalks, which are very large and thick.” It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge on the abundance of the plant in this 
favored region. It is known that it grows both to the 
north and to the south, as already stated. It is reported 
as growing in New Brunswick and Newfoundland, and 
the seed has been planted in England, where perhaps it 
still grows. 

The human wild-rice gatherers of the North, in primi- 
tive times, are grouped under two great linguistic families, 
the Algonquian and the Siouan. These two families, in- 
habiting the same region, and living in the same way, 
though sometimes friendly, were yet more often bitterly 
hostile, until in 1862 the greater number of the Sioux 
were removed to a further Western home, while a number 
of the Algonquian tribes still live in the home of their 
ancestors, and still subsist largely on the rice. The earliest 
explorers of the country about the Great Lakes called 
some of these tribes Wild Rice people, giving them the 
French name, Folles Avoines, and spoke of the country 
by the same name. Mr. Jenks discusses, at some length, 
various tribes; both these stocks, as well as some others 
which have more recently moved into the region where 
the wild rice grows, and following this discussion, which 
is full of interesting historic matter, he passes on to a 
consideration of the production of the. plant. 

Wild rice was native to this region, and a self-sower, 
and the main operations of man in this connection with 
it were the harvesting of the grain and the preparing it 
for food. Shortly before the ripening of the seeds, in 
August ané September, the women often go to the rice 
fields in their canoes, and tie the standing stalks into small 
bunches. After some time has e the grain 
has sufficiently matured to be gathered, two women com- 
monly go together to harvest seed. The stems of the 
rice stands so close t 
for progression, but the 
thrust against the muddy bottom. While one woman 
propels the canoe, the . by means of a stick, pulls 


‘toward her, and over the side of the canoe a number of 


the stalks; then with another stick she beats the heads off 
the plant, thus ae the in i 
canoe. When one end of 


to the tying to- 
gether of the heads of the grain already mentioned. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, it was said by one 
author that this was done to protect it from the water 
owl. Another i 


‘built. 


revailed in different lo- 


different methods of gathering 
slities and - ee s, but the process was 


calities and among different tri 
essentially the same with all. 

After the grain is gathered it is taken to the shore 
and at once prepared for curing. As the seeds, when they 
have. become ripe, drop from the heads at the slightest 
motion, it is necessary that they should be gathered while 
still green, otherwise the very operation of gathering 
them would result in a considerable loss. The curing of 
the grain, which is also called its artificial ripening, must 
therefore be done, and done at once. It is interesting to 
note that rice thus —— ripened will not germinate, 
and this may account for the lack of success of many 
persons in endeavoring to introduce this plant. 

The grain may be cured by the sun, by smoke and 
heat from a slow fire, the grain being spread on a 
scaffold above the fire, and lastly, by parching and dry 
cooking in a vessel. san 

In the sun-drying process, the grain is spread on sheets 
of birch bark, or on blankets on the ground, and dried in 
the sun. Subsequently the dried grain may be placed 
in a copper kettle and roasted over a slow fire, being con- 
tinually stirred until the whole mass of the grain is 
roasted, when the hulls are removed. Sometimes the 
grain is spread on racks to dry in the sun. In drying 
by fire the grain is spread on racks, or on wooden slabs, or 
on mats, or even on a bed of reeds and grass. In each 
case a slow fire is kept burning under it for the neces- 
sary length of time. The popping or parching process is 
commonly done by putting a moderate -quantity of the 

in into kettles or pots, beneath which a slow fire is 
The thrashing, by which is meant the removing 
of the hull from the long, slender grain of the rice, is 
commonly done by men and boys. Sometimes the grain 
is flailed out by beating it with a stick; at others a quan- 
tity of the rice is placed in a hole in the ground, which 
has been previously lined with buckskin, and a man steps 
into the hole, and by continual treading. frees the grain 
from the hulls. A quantity. estimated at about four 
quarts, is put in the hole at a time. In other cases the 
holes are lined with wood; a block at the bottom, and 
staves at the sides, which overlap. Sometimes those who 
tread out the grain wear moccasins, and sometimes they 
do it witH the bare feet. In old times. among certain 
tribes, the grain was pounded in the hole with a stick, 
which had a lump at one end somewhat like a pestle. 

After the grain has been beaten or trod out, the husks 
still remain mixed up with the grain. Then a quantity is 
transferred to a birch-bark dish, or tray, which is more or 
less shaken, bringing the husks to the top of the mass, 
while the heavier grain sinks to the bottom. The con- 
tents of the tray is then tossed lightly outward. and the 
tray drawn back toward the body of the worker. and the 
husks fall out of the tray and are carried away by the 
wind. ‘ 

After the grain has been harvested, thrashed out and 
winnowed, it must be stored until time of necessity, or 
for its ceremonial use. The rice is commoply stored in 
sacks or boxes made of skins or old cloth, or of birch 
bark. These are often buried in the ground in caches, 
which are lifted as the rice is needed for food. Among 
some tribes, wild rice fields were divided up into plots, 
which in a manner belonged to the various families of the 
tribe or band possessing the field; and the rice growing 
on each section was gathered by the women of that family, 
and belonged to them; though, of course, from the com- 
munity of interest in food, acknowledged by all Indians, 
those who in times of scarcity were well provided, shared 
their food with those who were in want. 

The amount of rice gathered by the Indians is not very 
great. Tanner, in 1820, stated that one family would 
ordinarily collect about f.ve bushels of rice, or that those 
who were industrious would make twenty-five bushels, 
though this was very rare. At the present day the In- 
dians at Pelican Lake, gather about twelve or fifteen 
bushels per family. Mr. Jenks gives some tables, show- 
ing how much wild rice is gathered by certain Indians, but 
as these reports come from the statements of Indian 
agents, they are probably not reliable. 

It is well known that wild rice is a palatable and nu- 
tritious food, and many writers have compared it favor- 
ably with the ordinary commercial white rice. Chemical 
tests of the composition of the grain, made by Mr. Ed. 
Peters and Prof. F. W. Woll, chemist of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, at Madison, Wis., indicate that 
wild rice is more nutritious than other native 
foods to which wild rice producing Indians had access. 
These foods are maize, green corn, cornmeal, white 
hominy, strawberries, huckleberries, cranberries, sturgeon, 
brook trout and dried beef. They show also that it is 
more nutritious than any of our common cereals. Indian- 
produced wild rice is very rich in proteine, or the albu- 
minoids which produce flesh; far richer than any of the 
other foods given above. except sturgeon and dried beef. 
It thus appears that wild rice is the most nutritive single 
food which the Indians of North America consume. 

Perhaps the commonest method of cooking wild rice 
was as an ingredient in soups and stews. The dried or 
parched rice was often carried by the Indians on the 
warpath, or on long journeys, and wa; eaten dry, but 
more commonly it was cooked with the meat of deer, 
bear, birds and fish, or with berries, or even alone. The 
cooked grain was often eaten alone, as well as with maple 
sugar. ‘cooked grain is hardly less popular among 
white people than among Indians. It may be boiled. when 
green, by simply pouring over it scalding water, but the 
parched wild rice must be cooked for half an hour, while 
that which has been cured over a fire requires to be boiled 
for an hour. It is said that a coffee cup of the grain, 
measured before cooking, will furnish a fall meal for two 
Indians, or sufficient breakfast food for eight or ten per- 
sons.. Long, in his “Voyages and Travels,” speaks of 
the use of the wild rice as a food for little children. The 
hulled grain was pounded between two stones and boiled 
in water with maple sugar. 

Commonly, the quantity of rice gathered by any group 
of Indians was not sufficient to last them for more than 
as a whole crop was consumed du 
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as sacred the buffalo and certain berries which are im- 
portant to his welfare, so the people of the wild rice coun- 
try regarded this grain as sacred. 


The time of the harvesting was one of celebration and - 


rejoicing to the Indians, and mingled with these cele- 
brations were religious ceremonials of importance. One 
of these was a rice feast, at which the thanks of the 
people were offered to the Master of Life for the crop 
that He had given, and prayers made to Him to postpone 
the storms until the harvest was at an end. Wild rice 
frequently appears in the legend and folk lore of these 
tribes, and the rice has been the food of the Indian. gods. 

The importance of the wild ricé to the Indians in the 
country in which it grows may be inferred from what 
has been said before. Not only did it furnish them with 
most. wholesome and nutritious food, but it also brought 
to them in the autumn great multitudes of wildfow!, which 
were in part their support at that season of the year. The 
failure of the crop was a tribal calamity, just as an abun- 
dance of the rice was an occasion for rejoicing. 

As has been said, the wild rice is a delicious and nu- 
tritious food, and it has been, and is, appreciated by the 
white people to whom it is accessible, as well as to the 
Indians. Many tribes gather it and sell it to the whites, 
and in the old fur-trading days it was often purchased 
at the posts, where it was especially useful in fitting out 
with provisions parties going on long journeys through 
countries where the food supply was uncertain. 

Mr. Jenks gives some tables and figures indicating that 
a very considerable Indian population in the north coun- 
try subsisted on this plant, but it is impossible at this 
late day to get a clear notion of how great this popula- 
tion was. “The causes which led to the use of wild 
rice for food are lost to history. Even tradition with 
her many volumes writtén so full of interesting and 
valuable facts, gives no information on the subject. except 
that man’s htinger caused him to eat the grain. * * * 
The Jesuit Fathers lived in Indian wigwams, subsisted 
on Indian food, and were among the most keen observers 
and intelligent chrorticlers of the entire life of the Indian. 
Religious, social and economic life received their very 
careful attention, yet not one word appears to have been 
written either by them.or contemporary chroniclers about 
the use of wild rice in this district. Its first mention is 
that of 1634, in connection with the Menomini Indians, 
who even then were called Wild Rice men by their Al- 
gonquian kinsmen. It therefore seems probable that 
in the Ontario district described above, the Indians did 
not use wild rice until scarcity of game, caused by the 
fur trade with the whites, drove them to it. The 
Menomini Indians, however, did depend upon it ex- 
tensively before such scarcity. What influence the scarcity 
of game had upon the use of wild rice by the other In- 
dians in the wild rice district it is impossible to say.” 
Many Siouan Ind‘ans, and many Algonquians, used rice 
for a part of their subsistence while small game and even 
buffalo were still abundant. The Ojibwas were not forced 
to it by starvation, “but inasmuch as the rice fields where 
rice is harvested, are annually failing, but where it is 
not harvested. rice still grows luxuriantly, it is probable 
that in most of the wild rice districts the grain has been 

athered only a few hundred years; say from three to 
9 in such quantjties as are shown” on earlier pages. 

A chapter on the influence of wild rice on geographic 
nomenclature follows, and the work concludes with a 
bibliography, a list of correspondents, and an index. It 
is excellently illustrated. ‘ 





Mink and Snake. 


Deer have been seen frequently in the vicinity of Fall 
River, Mass., this fall. and on last Saturday a full-grown 
doe was caught fast in some wire poultry netting on 
Spencer Borden’s country place, Interlachen, which is 
only a mile from the center of the city. The doe was 
captured by some farm hands, who kept her in captivity 
several days. A deer, probably the same one, was seen 
the day before by hare hunters less than a mile from the 
Borden place. 

While passing through an oak sprout lot, in search of 
partridge, and not far from an excellent trout brook in 
the southern section of Bristol county, Mass., one day 
last month, with dog at heel, the writer and dog, at 
nearly the same instant, heard an unusual rustling sound 
in the dry leaves about 50 feet ahead. Moving quietly as 
possible in the direction whence the sound came, and 
keeping the dog to heel, the writer approached within 25 
feet of a big black snake and mink fighting. The mink 
was getting all the better of the contest, having caught the 
snake by the head, and being so agile as to be able to 
keep its body from being crushed in the coils of the 
snake, though the latter succeeded in twisting around 
the mink several times. The queer contest was watched 
for nearly five minutes, when a charge of No. 9 shot 
sent at the heads of the combatants killed both. The 
mink was a fine specimen, and the snake was within an 
inch of being five feet in length. The mink had un- 
doubtedly attacked the snake for food. 


The Hole in the Wall. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The article in March 8 issue of Forest AND STREAM, 
headed “The Hole,” recalls a recent article in a Wyoming 
paper, which shows the great openings in the Rockies for 
interesting exploration for any one having the time, means 
and inclination. 

This article is as follows: ‘“The notorious ‘Hole-in-the- 
Wall,’ in former years a rendezvous for cattle ‘rustlers,’ 
murderers and train robbers, is now a thing of the past. 
county commissioners have called for bids for blast- 
ing out a section of the high wall of red sandstone, 
through which a small stream now flows, and along which 
there is a narrow trail leading through the wall of rock 
to a fertile valley within. It is proposed to widen this 
trail, which was used by outlaws for many years, and 
which, guarded by a few men, made the Hole a veritable 
fortress, so that freight teams and ordinary vehicles can 

in and out of the Hole-in-the-Wall country. 
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The Waterproof Woodchuck... 


NortHwoop, N. Y., March 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Late in August last year, while the weather was 
still warm, the grass still'green, the woodchuck, with his 
sides rolling with fat and his belly crammed full, went 
down into his burrow, curled up and went to sleep. 

In the middle of December there came a three-day 
rain that cleared off what. snow: there was and raised the 
West Canada Creek to a height which it has not reached 
for years. It overflowed many woodchuck burrows with 
water from six inches to three or four feet. When the 
water began to fall it fell so slowly that one of four 
burrows observed was under water for perhaps five or 
six hours, while the three others were flooded for more 
than thirty-six hours. 

This spring on March 7, after several warm days, the 
woodchucks came out of these four holes and took a short 
run to stretch themselves, so to speak. Four others upon 
the hills came out that same day, too. It is curious that 
the eight woodchucks should come out the same day, all 
in the forerioon at that, but the astonishing fact is that 
the three animals lived under the water for more than 
thirty-six hours. 

C. Hart Merriam tells us many interesting things about 
the woodchuck in his “Mammals of the Adirondack Re- 
gion,” but he does not mention anything about the wood- 
chuck hibernating under water. 

E. A. Spears. 


A Redhead Duck Marked “H”. 

Havre vdE Grace, Md., March 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose metal band marked “H,” found on the 
leg of a redhead shot on the flats yesterday. The redhead 
drew to the decoys out of a flock of canvasbacks. 

I send this band to you, thinking it may have been put 
on the bird by some one interested in ornothology, and 
would look for.a return through your paper. 

Cuas. R. Fiint. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
anionQpeee 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp Stream. 











Non-Resident Licenses. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 20.—Editor Forest and 

Stream: You may think I am anxious to rush into print, 
but I assure you that I rarely do it, and would not ad- 
dress your paper again so soon were it not that I think 
the communication of Mr. J. A. C. Ruffner, of Greens- 
burg, Pa., printed in your issue of March 22, does my 
friend, John ‘F. Haynes, of Great Pond, Me., an injus- 
tice, probably unintentional, but one which a careful 
reading of Mr. Hayne’s letter in your issue of March 1: 
might have helped Mr. Ruffner to avoid, it seems to me. 
I think Mr. Ruffner owes Mr. Haynes an apology, undei 
the circumstances, for I can assure Mr. Ruffner that Mr. 
Haynes is strongly opposed to the proposed taxation 
measure, as I think he states clearly in his letter, which 
Mr. Ruffner criticises. 

Mr. Ruffner, speaking of Mr. Haynes, says, “He is a 
guide, of course, and I suppose would want the law to 
exclude citizens of other States.” Mr. Haynes said in 
his letter, which you printed on March 15, “I have dis- 
cussed this matter with a number of guides, and each of 
these would gladly pay a $10 license fee rather than have 
the sportsmen from outside the State assessed.” It 
appears to me that this quoted sentence from Mr. 
Haynes’ letter takes the ground from under Mr. Ruff- 
ner’s feet, and makes it hard to understand the basis of 
his supposition, also quoted, above. 

I want to say further that I think Mr. Haynes takes an 
unselfish position in this matter in that. he advocates a 
measure which will tax himself and every other guide in 
the State of Maine $10 annually, in order. to bring into 
the State’s coffers an additional sum which may be used 
for protecting the game. To my mind, this shows that 
Mr. Haynes desires that the game in his State should 
be fully protected, and that he prefers to pay a tax rather 
than have it come from the pockets of his guests from 
outside the State. In fact, if I may say so, I think that 
Mr. Haynes’ proposition regarding the license fee de- 
serves consideration, and to me.it seems equitable that 
the guides of Maine, whom the visitors from outside the 
State benefit. materially in a financial way, should con- 
tribute something toward the proper enforcement of the 
game laws and protection of the game. 

It may interest your readers to know that I received 
this week a call from Mr. H. W. Rowe, proprietor of the 
Maine Sportsman, printed at Bangor, Me., who assured 
me that he had the best of reasons for believing the 
movers in the proposed measure for taxing hunters who 
visit Maine would not be successful in their efforts. Mr. 
Rowe himself is strongly opposed to the measure, 

E. M. Wivxins. 





Bancor, Me.—Editor Forest and Stream: The man 


who wants much for nothing is the one who is forever 
whining because he is obliged to pay for what he gets. 

A few years ago stich a thing as a license was not 
necessary, because the amount appropriated by the State 
was ample to protect the game interests, but to-day the 
case is entirely different; it has assumed such enormous 
proportions. In order.to protect our game and patrol 
our borders, a sum of money must be raised, and surely 
no. one should be more willing—nay even anxious—to 
contribute this sum than those who enjoy the benefits of 
the hunt, : 

The preservation of our game is of vast importance 
and is far-reaching. . There may be plenty for you and 
me, but if not protected, how will it be he those who 
follow us? The present drain cannot last forever. I 
speak advisedly, 

For thirty-one seasons I have spent the best part of 
my- life in the Maine woods. It is useless to go into 
figures, as. much is merely guess-work, but this 1 will 
say: -For every deer killed as accounted for many are 


shot at, wounded, crawl away and die. Now, if no re- 
straint is placed upon this summer, fall, winter and 
spring slaughter, if there is insufficient protection, how 
will it be with us ten years hence? : 

More deer were killed last year than ever before, you 
may say. True, there were more hunters and many 
killed “toots” that you could tuck under your arm. 

Now, my proposition is this: “Let those who dance 
pay the fiddler.” Sooner or later, mark you, this thing 
must be met. More money, more wardens affording 
better protection, and as a natural consequence, a more 
than ever bountiful supply of game. Let there be a law 
favoring neither the resident nor the non-resident, black 
or white, rich or poor, that he who hunts in our beauti- 
ful forests and enjoys the privileges pertaining thereto, 
in order that the game may be better protected, shall 
annually pay to the State of Maine the sum of $5 for the 
protection of said game. This appears to me to be 
equitable, necessary and business like. _ 

This proposition is neither mercenary nor unreason- 
able. The sum is so small that he who can afford to 
hunt can afford to pay it. -It is not mercenary, as per- 
sonally I have nothing to gain, only the welfare of those 
who come after me. 

As many of your readers can testify, it has been a 
source of far greater pleasure to me to see them success- 
ful, and help them in the hunt, than to thrust myself 
ahead and secure the game. My hunting days are about 
over, but there are others whose pleasures in this line are 
just beginning. 

Let us not be short-sighted in this matter. You can- 
not for long run a fire with open draughts without fuel. 
Who is to replenish it? ? 

If each one of us, resident and non-resident, chips in 
$5 annually, the total amount so gained will be amply 
sufficient to hire wardens enough to protect our forests 
from fire and game from annihilation, 

The State, we are informed, will not advance this 
money. We must. 

Shoulder to shoulder, resident and non-resident alike, 
we must take an interest in this matter. If we do not, 
ten years from to-day, mark the result! 

J. A. Tuompson, 





West Lesanon, N. H., March 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have been much interested this winter in 
reading the many letters, both for and against, non- 
resident license. It seems to me there is a great deal 
that can be said on both sides. I believe that those who 
enjoy the sport of shooting should help to pay the ex- 
pense of taking care of and protecting the game, but I 
do not think it should all or nearly all come on the non- 
resident. One might as well put up the bars with the 
notice “Keep off” as to put into force a “non-resident 
license” of $25. We of New Hampshire want the out 
siders to eome and enjoy the sport with us and leave 


’ some of their money here, the more the better. But to 


have good shooting, we must see that the game is prop- 
erly protected and cared or, and to that end we need a 
certain amount of funds, more, in fact, than is furnished 
by the State at present. The question is how to get 
it without making it a seeming hardship to any one? 
Now, it strikes me, that if we are to have a tax, why 
not tax the guns, both of the residents and non-residents, 


, who come into the State to shoot, say, for instance, tax 


the residents 50 cents and the non-residents one or even 
two dollars, which would not prevent any one from 
coming who loved the sport and could take a vacation? 

This would give a sufficient fund to properly protect 
and reproduce our fish and game. 

The residents should be obliged to take out a license 
the same as they do for their dogs, and the non-residents 
get theirs by applying to the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, Joun Goo pn. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
Heavy Flight Still in Misstsstppi Valley. 


Cuicaco, Itu., March 20.—The weather has served the 
wild fowl a very scurvy trick these past ten days. As 
chronicled last week, spring came on with a rush and the 
ducks as well as human beings concluded that winter was 
over. They started north in a compact body, embracing 
greater numbers than have been seen in the Mississippi 
valley for a double decade. This heavy flight rested upon 
Illinois, Indiana and lower Wisconsin for five days of 
last week. The birds foraged what food they could find 
and dropped into such open water as they could discover. 
At the middle of last week Fox Lake, Illinois, was still 
covered with ice, yet it was the stopping place of perhaps 
the biggest body of wild fowl ever seen there. A raft 
of birds nearly a mile in extent, so closely packed that 
they resembled a vast mud flat, filled the eastern side of 
the main Fox Lake nearly from Lippincott’s place to the 
mouth of the inlet of Lake Petite. How many thousands 
there were no one could tell. They did not work at all, 
only a few birds rising, flying for a few yards and then 
dropping down into the big raft. 

A number of shooters went from Chicago to Fox Lake 
at the close of last week, and they went just in time to 
catch the severe storm which struck this country Satur- 
day and Sunday last, a storm which brought a ther- 
mometer dropping so fast that all the open waters of 
this vicinity closed up again promptly. By Rooney 
morning last the channel of the river through Nipersin 
Bay was closed up again, and the ducks of the Fox Lake 
district had not even. so much water as was available 
earlier in the week. All day Sunday and late into Sunday 
night a tremendous flight of wild fowl passed the Fox 
Lake country, flying about 400 yore high and going 
south: All the waters of upper Illinois and lower Wis. 
consin were vacated by that flight, and the shooters who 
expected. to profit from the heavy flight went home sadly 
disappointed. 

is sent. very many of the wild fowl south again as 
far as the lower Illinois River waters, to afford the shoot- 
ers of that region another pening It need not be said 
that the latter were ready and willing to take advantage 
of it. Swan Lake and Hennepin clubs had good shooting 
from this renewed -flight which. dropped in from the 


rth. I hear that_one , Mr, W. W. McFarland. 
a Hennepin Club, filed ne tats one day this week and 
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70 on the day following. The party who went down from 
Chicago to Hennepin Club must have met teresting 
sport, for none has yet arrived from the club, and the 
single bag above reported indicates that the others must 
also have had good sport. 

That the birds went no further south than first open 
water and decent feeding is well indicated by the succes<« 
met by some shodters in upper Indiana. To-day Henry 
Ehlers, of Diana Club, came in from Thayer, Ind., on 
the Kankakee River, and he had an express wagon nearly 
full of ducks, 96 mallards in all. He had met the flight 
fairly and had very heavy shooting. Mr. Ehlers has been 
watching the Kankakee country for a couple of weeks, 
and he says not for twenty years have so many birds 
been in as were there in the first big flight which came 
up over northern Indiana ten days or two weeks ago. 

It would seem that this same big body of birds is now 
beginning to work north again, since we are now having 
our secord day of milder weather after the told snap of 
last Sunday. Word came down yesterday morning from 
Fox Lake that one shooter there had killed a dozen ducks 
before breakfast, and several Chicago shooters at once 

acked their guns and started for Fox Lake once more. 

hat much shot and thickly settled district is the most 
available open shooting ground adjacent to Chicago, and 
it need hardly be said that there is a rush of shooters 
there at the first indication of a flight. The entire Satur- 
day, Sunday and Monday contingent were disappointed. 
Messrs. Wells and Pope, who reached Fox Lake Mon- 
day, found everything frozen up tight, and did not go out 
at all.. They report many other shooters similarly dis- 
appointed. ° 

The members of the Tolfetson Club have this week and 
last had good. shooting, and it is reported that numbers 
of them killed the limit of 25, part of the time picking 
out the greenhead mallards and not pr®tending to take 
all the opportunities offered in the flight. 

Up at Otto’s. ae 


One of the popular resorts of the Fox Lake countr 
in these days is that occupied by Otto Muehrcke on th 
east bank of Nipersink Bay. Otto runs a wide oper 
house which is patronized by most of the Chicago shoot- 
ers who go to that side of the lake. He is a sort of Poo 
Bah in his way, being a justice of the peace, hotel keeper, 
boat hirer, bail bond furnisher, constable, or almost any- 
thing else in which there is a dollar or so. It.is a mixed 
and somewhat difficult set of guests which he finds on his 
hand§ at the week end during the shooting or fishing 
season, although he customarily rises to the situation, and 
is able to administer affairs in an impartial and effective 
manner. wr iar@ 

Last Saturday, as above indicated, found a good many 
Chicago shooters at Otto’s place gathered for the pur- 
pose of meeting the flight which did not materialize. 
Among the Chicago talent were two newspaper men, Mr. 
Hollis Field, of the Tribune, and Mr. William Smedgten, 
artist of the Record-Herald. Both of these gentlemen 
have a notion that they can stop a wild duck in mid 
career as well as the next one, and they went up to 
Otto’s full of youthful expectations. They found it very 
warm down stairs where the crowd was and very cold up 
stairs where the beds were. There is an old saying that 
a man who would steal a red hot stove is somewhat am- 
bitious in the stealing line. It is perhaps a trifle harsh 
to accuse a newspaper man of theft, yet surely the charge 
would lie against Mr. Smedgten, and the object of his 
theft was nothing less than a red hot stove. It seemed 
that another Chicago shooter had chartered a room up 
stairs and had endeavored to heat the same by means 
of a gas stove. Smedgten and Field, having emigrated 
to the upper regions, and having found their own room 
a trifle frigid, began to skirmish around, and discovered 
the hot stove engaged in warming up the other fellow’s 
apartment. This Smedgten calmly appropriated to the 
use and hehoof of himself and friend. Having warmed 
up their own room, they returned the ‘stove in time to 
anticipate the arrival of its rightful owner, who com- 
plained bitterly to Otto that his room was cold as an ice 
box, such being some of the expedients of the true news- 
paper man when he moveth himself aright. 

As to matters on the main floor of Otto’s emporiun:, 
they would seem to have been somewhat confused at the 
time above mentioned. It seems that Otto was trying 
the case of a man accused of horse stealing bv one of his 
neighbors. The defendant alleged that he did not steal 
the horse, but only took it in out of the cold when its 
owner became too drunk to be fit company for man or 
beast. These charges the owner of the horse indignantly 
denied. and the two fell to cheerfully fighting, to the 
delectation of all concerned. Witness Otto the enter- 
prising rising to this occasion with the facility of true 
genius. Handing out the beer with one hand to all 
thirstv customers. with the other he proceeded to uphold 
the dignity of the law. He fined both the contestants 
above mentioned and indeed pretty near everybody else 
with promptness and impartiality. He engineered his 
constabulary in such fashion as to keep all the contend- 
ing parties and the witnesses within reach of the bar, 
and indeed so manipulated the entire affair that abso- 
lutely nothing got awav. Toward midnight everybody 
expressed his entire willineness to -whip evervbodv else. 
and indeed hostilities of this general and self-sacrificing 
sort became the main feature of the occasion. The 
owner of the horse aforesaid seemed to get the worst 
of it. and was licked by prettv nearly evervhody then and 
there nresent. Picking out Mr. Field. of Chicago, as a 
possible victim, he confided to him the fact that he had 
been licked so often that evening that he didn’t mind 
takine another licking. and nroposed to the Chicago man 
that they eneage in a friendly contest of pucilistic skill. 
nat necessarily for nublication, but to show there was no 
coldness. ‘ 
to stand not less than twenty feet distant from him for the 
remainder of his sojourn in the room. It is a Tittle bit 
hazy as to who the chief offender was. or he was 
committed to jail. The jail was at Waukegan. twenty- 
two miles distant. and the thermometer was below zero. 
The prisoner executed something of a coup when he de- 
clined to sign any bail bond. and insisted that he must 
he taken to jail. Extending his hands in melodramatic 
fashion. he asked that. the shackles be put upon him. 

once 


nd.insisted that the constable hitch up his rie at 
oa start on the twenty-two mile drive to’ Waukegan. ' 
The constable had been brave before this, but he now 





Mr. Field declined to lick him. but asked him ~ 


' Mr. Taylor says that 


TE 
’ gir tight so far as shooting is’ conterned. 
down there Jive in fine dwellings, and they are very stiff 


weakened. He was found in the morning in a hay mow 
across: the street,. the- prisoner meanwhile diligently 
searching for someone to take him to jail. ee 

It may be imagined that the duck shooting did not 
prosper under these but city men who 
were present at Otto’s insist that they had a busy and 
very enjoyable time. add that t are going to’ 
try it again on Saturday of this week. As to the fate of 
the prisoner, nothing definite is ‘ka: . “T’ve got the 
case under advisement,” said Otto to Mr. Field. 
Seeciall 


=— Artificial Preserves to California. 


Mr. Charles Mears, formerly one of the best known 
duck shooters of Chicago, and a member of the old 
Macsawba Club in. its palmiest days, some years ago 
made the State of California his home. None the less, 
Mr. Mears occasionally visits this part of the country, 
and he was in Chicago this week. When interviewed, he 
said that he found considerable shooting on the Pacific 
Coast, and that he was a member of a club not far from 
Los Angeles. “4° 

“The way they get their shooting out there is by 
overflowing a tract with water from a big artesian well.” 
said Mr. Mears. “There is one of these shallow ponds 
in this district of which I speak, five or six miles inland 
from the sea, and on this one lake there are three different 
clubs.. A membership in one of these clubs was offered 
at $1,500. The next one cost $100 to get into, and there 
was a third one a little farther down toward the end of the 
lake whose privileges could be had for $35. I thought 
I would take the little one just for luck, and as it turned 
out we had better sport last year than the more expensive 
clubs. I usually found no trouble in getting two or three 
dozen birds in a morning’s shooting during the season. 
In that district all the shooting is had very early in the 
morning, the guns going out before daybreak and the 
sport being quite over by 10 o’clock, On all these club 
marshes, if you can call the country. a marsh, the ducks 
are rested for pretty much all the week, two or three 
days’ shooting being the limit allowed. In this way 
we have found no difficulty at all to keep plenty of birds 
for such bags as Seem rational and desirable.” 

It is quite likely that the shooting on these fresh water 
ponds is similar to- that offered along the Gulf Coast in 
Texas. 

The birds which bank up or feed along the salt water 
flats go to the fresh water at least once a dav. It is this 
fact which causes the tremendous flights at Gum Hollow 
in Texas, or upon the celebrated mud flats of the old 
Fulton pasture. It is therefore not so much a question 
of food as it is simply one of water. The wisdom of 
moderation in club preserves is well evinced in this ac- 
tion of limiting the number of days’ shooting in the week. 
All our northern clubs will come to this thing one of these 
days. and it is to be hoped that they will also place a limit 
on the daily bag, just as the State of Indiana has placed 
such a limit and as all our States ought to in this part of 
the West. 
pocorn ‘Lower Iflinots Shooting. 

Mr. Fred Taylor, one of the best known of our old-time 
Chicago sportsmen, leaves this evening for « visit to the 
Green Wing Club, of Bureau Junction, Ill. Mr. Taylor, 
who is a man of considerable means, owns the lake known 
as Mud Lake, near Bureau Junction. and although he 
has had repeated offers, has always declined to sell the 
property for club. purposes, stating that he intends to 
give it to his son if the latter cares to keep it. It hardly 
need be said that. all these lower marshes are gaining in 
value yearly. Fifty acres of marsh land near Wolf Lake, 
at the lower edge of Chicago. were sold this week for 
$12,000. The man who first bought the tract gave only 
a few dollars an acre. Of course, this was a purchase for 
manufacturing purposes, and has nothing to do with the 
enhancement of values of duck preserves, though none the 
less very substantial profits could be made to-dav by in- 
dividuals or clubs holding good duck marshes. The pres- 
ent heavy flight of ducks has encouraged everv shooter 
of this section, and has sent un the prices of club shares 
very materially. as well as starting out a great many other 
shooters in search of possible club marshes. 8 

Mr, Taylor, who has seen very heavy shooting in his 
time, said. when seen to-day, that he did not care to kill 
anv very great numbers of ducks. “If I can kill a dozen 
birds a dav far two or three days.” said he, “I shall be 
entirely satisfied. I want to go down there and look 
around for some snipe country. I think the snive will 
be in there in a counle of weeks if the weather keens 
warm. I have sometimes had very decent snive shooting 
in that district. and several vears ago a friend and I killed 
fifty-two wondcock in one dav. the finest bag of woodcock 
T ever saw in all mv life. Of course, it is not so good 
there now for any kind of game.” 


Better ‘Days in the Iodtan Nattons. 


Mr. Taylor was long engaged in the cattle business in 
the Indian Territory. and even now he makes an annual 
visit to that country for a little sport. going usuallv to the 
ranches of his friends. the Suggs boys, near Suggden, 
O. T. He says that this year he fornd quail very much 
more abrndant than they were on his earlier trip. He 
killed a dozen or so one day. and thirty-three on the next 
day. and that ended it. He had no nlace to use his birds, 
and so discontinued his shooting. He savs that although 
the wild turkevs are pretty nearly cleaned out all over 
the Indian Nations. so-far as he knows. the auail and 
prairié chickens are far and away better off than they 
were two years ago. He reports a most encouraging state 
of affairs there, due almost altogether to the practical 
workings of the Lacey law. While he was in the Terri- 
tary, one sheoter from a little town along the " 
Rranch was fined $s<o for shipping one barre! of quail. 
Devutv marshals visited the new Ine of railroad and 


_ nractically stopned all the shooting of game. ‘Thev seized 


twenty-six packages of game along that one short branch 
of the railway. Outside shooters who had intended 

take or shin home some game were afraid to trv it. and 
Mr. Tavlor believes that there is every hone in the world 
that prairie chickens and quail will increase in Oklahoma 
very sw v.. So much for the difference 
United States marshals and the average 


Osage country i 
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(Marcu 29, 1902. 
about allowing shooters to come into the country. They 
do not even like to have parties come through there on 
the Arkansas River, and are apt to make trouble for 


any one showing the least disposition to gay in their 
part of the country: He adds that the a 
and Ike, bought a ranch down in Texas 


S 
2. 


east of El Paso, paying this spring the little check of 
$250,000 for the pasture: Suggs boys write up that 


they have considerable game in their 
Texas were formerly located in one of the 
ues, 
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deer and turkev fields of the Indian Nations. 

March 22.—The activity in duck circles contin 
the good bags recently made have started out more 
shooters than have from this city for some years 
during any single spring season. Fox Lake will be packed 
to-morrow with Chicago gunners. There is considerable 
shooting going on along the shores of Lake Michigan, 
the Calumet Lake, Lake George and Wolf Lake contingent 
is getting ready this afternoon in force for the regular 
Sunday doings, the railroad stations this afternoon bei 
thronged with earnest looking individuals clad in hi 
rubber boots and brand new shooting coats. 

_ The birds are in on the Kankakee without any ques- 
tion, and the lower Illinois River clubs are also having 
heavy. shooting this week. Mr. John Uvham, of this city. 
and his friend, Mr. Louis Hill. of St. Paul, returned 
Wednesday from Swan Lake Club with fifty-six birds. 
Mr. Charles Lester, of this city, also brought-in a good 
bag when he came back from the same club this week. A 
deep silence still prevails in the neighborhood of Henne- 
pin Club, but stories come up that the shooting has been 
very heavy. - Mr. J. V. Clarke, of this city, and several 
others of the Hennepin members, have been down to the 
club for nearly a week, and they would not have remained 
so long had not the sport been good. 

Mr. L. R. Brown ran down. to Maksawha Club this 
week and got eight birds. He had no pusher and did 
not work very hard. He reports considerable numbers 
of birds in on that part of the marsh. 

_The ice is reported not yet out in Fox Lake. The blue- 
bills had not yet showed up at that point at last accounts. 
E. Hoven. 
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The Hunting Rifle. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The articles which have appeared in your valuable 
paper of recent date on the killing merits of the small- 
bore hunting rifles have interested me. I cannot under- 
stand why so many readers of the Forest AND STREAM 
denounce the small-bore rifle for big-game hunting, es- 
pecially when using the soft-point bullet. My experi- 
ence with the °30-40 Winchester 220 grain soft-point 
bullet has been most satisfactory, and why a man wants 
a heavier bullet than the above is beyond my conception. 
_ Last fall, in Maine, I shot a fair-sized bu moose; the 
first ball entered the paunch very low, coming out on 
the other side; the other shot hit about a foot back of 
the right shoulder, passed between the ribs, making a 
hole in the liver large enough to put in your closed bet, 
then through the heart, and finally coming out on the 
other side, as it went in, between the ribs. The moose 
bled very freely, and did not go 20 yards from the spot 
where it was first shot at. 

Now, possibly some of your readers who take cannon 
or obsolete rifles in the woods will say that if I had 
been using a darge bore the moose would have been 
down with the first shot. This is where I differ. Most. 
big game when hit hard will fall, but if it is shot 
through the paunch—it makes no difference whether: hit 
hard or not—they will go quite a distance before sto 
ping, especially if followed by the hunter. Now, the 
.30-40 soft-point bullet, whether hit high or low, will make 
quite a good-sized hole on entering; therefore will draw 
considerable blood. 

A writer of another article says that when the small 
bore soft-point bullet strikes the thick winter fur and 
hide of a moose it shatters the bullet to powder. This 
assertion seems absurd and hardly possible, because 
when shooting a .30-4@ soft-point bullet into a tree or 
any other hard substance, it does not break apart, but 
acai and most always completely covers the 
jacket. 

The above are the conclusions of many friends who 
use the small bore, as well as myself, and I must say that 
this new rifle fits the bill as well as the purse and is 
certainly an all-round, up-to-date sporting rifle. 

Two gentlemen whom I met in the woods last Novem- 
ber each had a .45-70 Winchester, which were very pretty 
rifles, yet a little light, 6% pounds. These same two 
hunters last fall and at the same camp used the small- 
bore rifle, and they each got a fine moose. Why they 
changed the size of the bore I cannot say, but I do 
know that they could not do any better than they did 
last fall; that is, two moose in three shots. 

The writer of this article expects to have many more 
hunts for big game, and will surely use the .30-40 until 
he becomes convinced that the small bore is, as many 
hunters declare it, only a popgun for moosebirds. 


30-40. - 





St. Ienace, Mich.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
that the wordy war is still raging, between the 
bore cranks” and those who advocate a cannon. 
it is still an unsettled question in the minds of many, as to 
which is the “best gun.” One cannot be blamed for 
basing his opinion upon his experience, and 
will vary as the latter. If one has had very great luck 
with a very small gun, why should he not swear by it 
But what should the verdict be, based 
lated evidence? What is the simmered-down, ra 
conclusion. Is it not this: 

That the .30-30 is the best gun made; 

That the .30-40 is the best gun made; 

That the .577-160-500 is the best gun made? 

Speaking from experience that has come tr ; 
direct observation, I should say that the .30-30 is one of 


it; 
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577. 
A twig the: size of a lead pencil will:mushroom a soft- 
nosed .30-40, and perhaps deflect its course, rendering it 
errati ly useléss. If one must use a .30-40 
should carry along a few full-jacketed 
bullets—then he will stand some chance of penetrating a 
brush ~ae a direct line, and reaching his game. The 
in full yiew—every part of his anatomy visible 
intervening but a lacework of fine twigs—so 
fine that you do not notice them as zoe look along your 
sights—but, with a soft-nosed bullet, you can’t get 
th: that tracery except by merest chance and “bull- 
.” In a situation like -this, the full jacket is 

better, but the big bore is best. 

I saw a companion shoot three deer in a bunch—crack, 
crack, crack, just like that—with a .303 soft-nose Savage. 
They were hit in the lungs; they dropped without hesita- 
tion, and did not get up again. hen opened, their lungs 
appeared to be macerated. They looked as if a buzz saw 
had struck them, broad side on. I have seen a deer shot 
at 207 long paces with a Winchester .30-40, soft-nose. The 
bullet struck the head in the back, between the horns. 
The havoc created was a revelation to me. The skull 
was cracked into eight small pieces; the right eye knocked 
out on to the cheek; the brain pan swept of its contents, 
and the right half of the upper jaw carried away. These 
shots were made in open places. 

On the other hand, I have known the soft-nose bullet 
from a .30-40, aimed at a deer not sixty yards away, to 
graze a small frozen sapling and break into a thousand 
minute particles, splattering the adjacent branches as if 
a spoonful of hot lead had been splashed against the 
tree. 

The man who killed the three deer with the Savage— 
and that was several years ago—has never been out since, 
but he is still singing to all his friends the praises of that 
wonderful gun. He who shot the frozen sapling. and 
who, on another occasion, failed to do business with a 
deer on the other side of a few berfy bushes, says the 
.30-40 is “no ” 

A couple of years ago a thirteen-year-old schoolboy 
killed’a moose in Brevoort Lake, near here, with a single 
.25 rim-fire cartridge fired from a Favorite rifle, but that 
hardly makes the. Favorite a moose gun. 

E. H. Horcnxiss. 


A Cup for Mr. Dressel. 


THE seaveemie’> show was conducted so ably and so 
successfully that the exhibitors and many other personal 
friends of Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, general manager oi 
the show, and a tireless worker in all that pertained to 
its success, resolved to express their appreciation in 
respect to his efforts as well as their personal esteem. 
They conspired together, and agreed that a cup, solid in 
worth and artistic in design, would be the proper thing. 
A massive silver cup, whose capacity was equal to a 
milk bucket, with handles which made it of the kind 
known as loving cup, was selected. 

The whole matter was kept a profound secret from the 
Captain. On the last evening of the show, about 9 
o'clock, he was invited into the room in which was a 
table, surrounded by beautiful flowers, arranged by Mr. 
Harry Stevens. The cup, the center of adornment, was 
covered from view, while Mr. David T. Abercrombie, 
the Captain’s lieutenant in connection with the Sports- 
men’s Show, presented the cup with the following 
Te 5 
“Captain Dressel, in response to a petition circulated 
by many leading exhibitors at the eighth annual Sports- 
men’s Show, and heartily concurred in by not a few of 
your al friends, I have. been asked to tender you 
their Lbaatty congratulations and sincere appreciation of 

our personal efforts and able management of the ex- 
hibit now drawing to a close. 

“Of eight annual events of the kind held at the Gar- 
den, the present show, in point of attendance and public 
approval, has far surpassed any former effort of the 
Association, and so far as I have been able to learn 
from personal inquiry, has been productive of most sat- 
isfactory results to the big list of exhibitors who have co- 
operated with the management in so generous a manner 
for the success of the show. 

“Perhaps no one, aside from those associated with you 
in the affairs of the Sportsmen’s Association, can form 
an adequate idea of the personal effort, the per- 
sonal sacrifices, and the responsibilities attached 
to the successful holding of a national sportsmen’s 
show. All of wus gathered here to-night, however, 
realize that you have met all of these requirements, not 
only this year, but for the seven years that have gone 
before, and with our best wishes for the continued suc- 
cess of the Sportsmen’s Association and of the Sports- 
men’s Show, which, we trust, will be held here for many 
years to come, we ask you to accept this modest testi- 
monial of our regard and good feeling. May it be, so 
long -as you live, emblematic of the flowing bow! of 

ood fellowship, of true sportsmanship and of honest, 
clean-handed -friendship of which you are the embodi- 
ment. . 

“Capt. Dressel, in this cup we pledge you our hearty 
co-operation and best wishes.” _ 

Capt. Dressel was truly surprised, yet made his ac- 
knowledgment of the honor gracefully and pertinently. 
The cup was then filled several times with the vintage of 
France. 





Flesh Affected by Foods. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The most striking case of the above I ever heard of 
was the story, in papers some five or more years 
since, of a number of persons, dining in a Baltimore 
café, being violently, but not fatally, poisoned, and search 

ing that the flesh i 


. 


and Biver, Lishing 
Sen and Fiver 
: ———— 
SURG Og igi Sree een eee 
Maine Woods and Waters. 

Boston, March 24.—For several winters the Maine 
game wardens, under the direction of the,Commissioners, 
have beeen trying to catch Peter La Fontaine, a French- 
Canadian who has given them a good deal of trouble. He 
has persisted in coming across the border into Maine and 
killing moose and deer at all seasons, and getting back 
across the border with his booty. Friday Chairman 
Carleton received the following’ telegram from Warden 
H. O. Templeton, dated at Northeast Carry: “I went 
to arrest Peter La Fontaine. He pulled a gun. I shot 
him. He may live. Houston took him to a doctor in 
Canada.” 

It is believed that the shooting was purely in self- 
defense, since Templeton is a cool and careful man. With 
Wardens Houston and Forrest, he has been trying to 
arrest La Fontaine for some time. La Fontaine has long 
had the reputation of being the famous outlaw of the 
northern forest, operating along the border line between 
Maine and Canada from Baker Lake in northern Somer- 
set of St. John Pond in the Moosehead region, No 
further news than the telegram had been received up to 
this writing. Commissioner Stanley remarked, when in 
Boston the other day, that they had some of the best 
wardens in the world at work along the border this 
winter. 

Warden Pollard comes down from a trip across Moose- 
head Lake with the story that at’ Nathan Emery’s lumber 
camps, at Magee Brook, four miles north of Northwest 
Carry, they have had a tame moose, which has stayed 
in a hovel with the horses, and shared their food. The 
crew has not attempted to molest him, letting him have 
his own way. This is a pretty good story, and if Warden 
Pollard told it, it is true. ill he speak up, through the 
Forest AND STREAM? 

The Kennebec River, in Maine, has cleared of ice up 
as far as the tide goes; said to be the earliest clearin 
since 1871, when the ice went out March 12. ocks 0 
ducks and geese n to come up river as soon as the 
ice was out, and all the gunners from Richmond down 
to Merrymeeting Bay are after them. The spring 
shooters are also making gunning trips off the Massa- 
chusetts coast, and a few brant have appeared in the 
markets. 

Fishermen are getting ready for an early departure 
of the ice from Maine waters. The weather continues 
very warm, and fishing at Bangor salmon pool will soon 
begin. Salmon are already in Boston from Nova Scotia 
waters, the first one selling last week at $1.25 « pound. 
Portland fishermen are looking for a very early clearing 
of Sebago Lake. and suggest that the ice is getting thin. 
Commissioner Stanley says that the fishing cannot help 
being good this year in Moosehead, Grand Lake, Green 
Lake, Cobbosseecontee, Sebago, Lake Auburn and others. 
These lakes have been especially well stocked for several 
seasons past, and fishing should be good'as soon as the 
season opens. At the Rangeleys there is still two feet of 
clear blue ice, and it will take many warm days to eat it 
away. Great preparations are being made for summer 
visitors in that region. Capt. F. C. Barker is building 
several cottages at Sandy Point, Lake Mooselucmaguntic. 
Amos Ellis is adding several new camps to his establish- 
ment at Bald Mountain Camps. L. E. Bowley has been 
making great changes at Mountain View. It will interest 
snortsmen to know that the extension of the Portland & 
Rumford Falls Railway will reach Haines’ Landing and 
Mountain View before the season is over. 

SPECIAL. 


Consteietinii of Fish Ponds. 


From Fred Mather’s “Modern Fishculture in Fresh and Salt 
er.” 


Wat 
Ponds. 


THE first thing to be considered is the intention of the 
owner and what he wishes to do with his pond or ponds. 
He may want as large a pond as possible in which trout 
will feed themselves oes afford him fishing for him- 
self and friends, or to market sorhe trout each spring. 


_He may wish to have a hatchery and rearing ponds to 


stock his main pond with, or to have a series of ponds 
in which to grow trout on artificial food. 

There are several ways in which trout may be culti- 
vated, dependent upon the extent and character of the 
water and the inclination of the owner as to the amount 
of time he cares te devote to it, and the expense which 
he is willing to incur in beginning, which, as in most 
other affairs, bears some relation to the prospective re- 
sults. With-proper facilities, intelligent fishculture will 
prove as remunerative as any of the minor industries of 
the farm, such as bee and poultry keeping, but it is only 
very rare and exceptional places where it can be made a 
separate and~distinct business which would warrant a 
person in devoting his whole time to it. 

Where the spring rises upon a farm and flows some 
distance through it, with some fall and space to make 
ponds, the conditions are most favorable. It is ve 
difficult to give directions for making trout ponds whic 
will be applicable to all places, but it is safe to say that 
the very worst location and form for them is in a ravine 
where they are made by a series of dams thrown across. 
Such an arrangement is sure to come to grief, sooner or 
later, and if the dams are so strongly made as to resist 
an unusual flood from suddenly melted snow, or heavy 
rains, then the Jeayes and other riffraff will clog the 
screens until the increased pressure carries them away 
and the fish have a chance to escape. The smaller the 
trout the more difficult it is to confine them, not only on 
account of their ability to.escape through a small opening, 
but in con their desire to continually seek tha 
opening—a desire which is intense during their first year. 
of life, but which decreases until it is so much diminished 
that large fish of say three-quarters of a pound, can hardly 


.be driven from deep water... . 


If only one pond is contemplated in which the fish are 


to be placed to seek their own food and care for them- 
selves, then it =~ be made as large as the stream which 
supplies it will admit of—that is, it must not be so la 
that the water will get above 70 degrees Fahrenheit. in t 
bottom of the pond. Depth will give coolness, or if there 
are springs in the bottom the fish will congregate there at 
the hottest times, while the warmer water at the surface 
and shallow edge is favorable for the production of insect 
life for their food. The stream above can be covered 
with gravel as a spawning ground, and the young will 
have a chance to escape being devoured by the larger fish 
by keeping in the shallows. 

A pond of this kind was made at West Bloomfield, 
N. Y., on the farm of Mr, Stephen H. Ainsworth, a 
gentleman who was among the first to engage in trout 
culture in New York, beginning about the year 1858. 
He had a marshy spot of ground, formed by many small 
springs, whose united currents in the dryest times made 
a stream scarcely larger than a lead pencil; and digging 
this out he made a pond 50 by 100 feet, which was 16 


. feet deep, and covered over, where he raised many fish 


under great difficulties. In a dry season the sunply 
barely equaled the evaporation, and no water passed from 
the pond; and on several occasions he lost his largest fish 
from the heat. until, in the year 1871, he removed the 
trout and substituted black bass. Yet he had accomplished 
enough to be an authority upon trout culture in that day, 
and is now quoted to show what can be done with little 
means, although I should never advise any one with only 
his facilities to make an attempt at trout raising: And 
the point to which attention should be directed is the 
ratio of depth to surface in his pond; if he had exposed 
more surface to the weather, or made his pond less deep, 
he probably would never have kept a trout through the 
first summer. In cases of a rise in temperature the large 
fish are the first to suffer. 


Large Single Ponds. 


It is difficult to give directions which will be suitable 
for all places, but I will repeat that a dam in a ravine is 
thé worst form. In such a place it seems better to make 
a small dam, and lead the water from it into ponds at the 
side of the ravine, and let the floods go down the old 
channel. My own ponds, at Honeove Falls. Monroe 
county, N. Y., were made in a piece of low. flat land, with 
a plow and read scraper, using the earth. gravel, etc., 
taken out to fill up around the ponds. Afterward they 
were finished with pick and shovel, and a dry stone wall 
laid around them merely to hold the banks. but thev were 
small, only 60 by 15 feet and 5 feet deep. The first one 
built was laid in cement. but was no better than the 
others. In some places there is muck enough to pay for 
the digging in manure: but if the water can be kent off. 
such ponds are not expensive. Here is the cost of one of 
mine of the dimensions above given: 





Two men and team two dayS..........eeeeeeeees $10 00 
One man with shovel two dayS.........sssseeeeee 3 00 
Team and man hauling stone three days......... 10 50 
May laying wall three days...........sseecesceese 450 
SU SION onc 6 o'o.a.ca dn cone cawen doses sesccncues 3 00 
BAGG Ce Gee GRMN 555 ocd ce St le vecgcesdeieditcs I 50 

WN an Beas dadlic cede cbureuwtacibin tedokcaentan $32 30 


The cost of stone was not added, as there was a quarry 
on the farm, 

Naturally sloped banks of soil, sodded to below the 
water’s edge, are best for all ponds over 100 by 200 feet, 
but surface water must be kept out. All ponds of the 
size named I call “large,” because when we come to 
consider the “small ponds” of the professional fishcultur- 
ist it will be found that they are so narrow that every 
fish in them may be seen at all times. 

The single large pond can only be worked to its 
greatest capacity by having a hatchery, taking and hatch- 
ing the eggs, rearing yearlings and turning them out in 
the following spring after the water has been drained 
off and all trout of ‘the previous year taken out, thus rais- 
ing and marketing two-year-old trout each year, and a 
trout above that age is worth no more than any other 
fish in market. All trout ponds should be drawn down 
once a year, or the trout will have a muddy flavor from 
decaying vegetation. . 

The bottom of the pond should be flat, if not level, and 
the fish should be removed with a net, instead of draini 
off the water to take them out. One of my mistakes will 
illustrate this: An original idea, one of those which so 
often come out of the little end of the horn, was to have a 
drain-pipe at the bottom of the pond stopped with a 
plug, and then make a deeper place in the center, so that 
when the water was drawn off the fish would be all there 
ready to be dipped out with a hand or scoop net. What 
could be more handy? An improvement! After being in 
use three years it became necessary to take out the large 
trout and transfer them to another pond, and the water 
was drawn off. When about a foot was left the fish began 
to.get alarmed and rush around, stirring up the water, 
which had appeared like crystal, until the motion of the 
fish could be seen, and when drawn down as low as 
possible they naturally gathered in the pit, where they 
were dipped into tubs of clean water by a man in rubber 
boots. While in the pit they began to shown signs of 
distress by keeping their noses out of the water, and the 
man who was dipping them said: “It smells like gun- 
powder.” Then another idea, not original, dawned: the 
fish were being asphyxiated by the foul gas or sulphureted 
hydrogen! 

The sluice at the inlet was opened, but too late. Our of 
the 2.500 fine breeding fish, only 39 were saved; the 
died even after being placed in fresh water while still 
breathing, and an expensive lesson in the dear school 
of experience was learned. I had seen the Southern 
darkies muddy ponds when collecting specimens for me, 
and knew that this gas, which lies at the bottom of all 
waters in which there is anything to decay, was a deadly 
poison if stirred, but the thought never occurred that the 
fish would do their own “muddying,” as the darkies call it. 

This experiment shows another fact: fish which feel 
secure in from three to four feet of water, and show 
no alarm at persons walking at the edge of the pond, and 
which will come readily to the surface to feed in your - 
presence,.or even take it from your hand, will, in water 
of not. over a foot in depth, be as timid as wild fish just 
taken. from the brook. Their sense of security is gone; 
hence it is better to take them with a net large enought 











to sweep the pond. It also shows what a little oversight 
or false reckoning may do toward sweeping away the 


results of expenditure and labor. In fact, there is ndéne 
among our domestic animals more difficult to manage, for 
the beginner, than trout, if they may be allowed to be. 
domesticated; and their tendency to go astray is excelled 
by the element in which they live, which is notorious for 
having a way of its own, which is never our way, and for 
seeking it at all times; hence in trout culture the great 
difficulties to be overcome are, to confine the water so 
that it is secure under extraordinary strains of flood and 
accident and to confine the fish—the latter being hardly 
as difficult as the former. $ 

If the owner does not care to go into the business of 
hatching trout for a succession, as described, he should 
provide good spawning places such as are mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, and see that nothing molests the 
spawning beds in winter. In this way he may get a few 
trout’ which escape the old ones, which will keep them 
from becoming too plenty. 


Ponds in a Series. 


In making a series of ponds in which fish of different 
sizes are to be kept and fed a different system is pur- 
sued, the ponds being made small, in order that the water 
may be changed quickly, and so sustain more fish, and the 
stock can be seen and its condition known at all times. 
Such ponds may be 50 to 60 feet long by 10 to 12 wide 
and 4 to 6 deep, with sides of clay, if that is the material 
dug through, stone, or wood. A spawning race should be 
made at the upper end, 20 to 30 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
the bottom sloping from 1 to 2 feet where it enters the 
pond; this will give the pond a shape like a long-necked 
bottle. 

There should be a fall of at least six inches from the 
pond above into the spawning race, more if the lay of 
the land will permit, in order to aerate the water. — 

The raceway should be covered with gravel at all times; 
for if the fish are not well, or are troubled with parasites, 
they resort to swift water and gravel bottoms to rub their 
sides and clean themselves. This gravel should be from 
half an itich to an inch or more in diameter. 

In facing the pond with boards the pressure of the 
earth must be provided for, or the sides will soon fall 
in, or at least become badly bulged. To prevent this, lay 
timbers on the bottom and frame the uprights into them; 
nail the boards on the outside of the uprights, which 
should extend above the ground and be braced apart by 
joists running across the pond a foot or more above water. 
Even these will spring in time if not quite stiff. Ponds 
well built require but little work to keep them in order— 
an occasional stopping of muskrat or of crawfish holes, 
and in the spring to repair damage from frost, if any, 
or to patch up a bank or wall. There are hard soils 
where neither wood nor stone are needed (except on 
the spawning races, whose sides should be vertical), but 
may be made at a slope more or less inclined. Willows 
planted near the-pond are valuable as shade trees, or floats 
of boards may be of use in keeping the water cool, 
besides being a sort of protection from tbe little king- 
fisher. 

Perhaps an account of the way I made the ponds for 
the New York State hatchery at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Lorig Island, will be of interest, for they. involved great 
labor. I took charge on Jan. 1, 1883, and started work. 
An old building was used to hatch eggs obtained else- 
where, and there was a spring reservoir some 300 feet 
long by 20 wide, which had been made to turn a turbine 
wheel in the old building. This reservoir was high enough 
to bring water into troughs on the floor of the second 
story, from where it went to. the floor below and was 
again used. Some holes in swanpy land below had been 
intended for trout ponds, but they were covered with 
water from the harbor at high tide and geese swam up 
to the hatchery. ; 

The north side of the island is hilly, some hills being 
200 feet above tide, and they are glacial drifts, sand, clay, 
gravel, etc., plowed out from the mainland by the ice. 
Such a hill was within 500 feet, and I filled the old holes 
with sand, leveling the swamp. Then “ponds” were staked 
out and left as the sand was dumped around them, on 
the principle that the Irishman said cannon were made; 
said he: “They take a long hole and pour brass around 
it.” So we made ponds. These were temporary ponds, 
merely for use until the State could afford better, and the 
raceways were made of the cheapest hemlock boards. 

In 1887 there was an appropriation for a new hatchery 
made at the insistence of Commissioner Blackford, and 
I planned to put it as high as the inflow from the reser- 
voir would bear, as the water went from the hatchery to 
the ponds, and when it was up high we could control it. 
When the ground was staked out for the building the 
northwest corner was three feet above ground and the 
southeast was thirteen feet in the air. It looked queer, 
but the levels were correct. The foundation was built and 
I filled the grounds until there was no queer look about 
it. The old ponds were filled and new ones of sand built 
with their bottoms where the old surface was. 

For a time it was dangerous to step near a pond, but 
it settled hard. Walks and flower-beds were laid out 
and a road made east of the ponds, which is as solid to- 
day as can be. The sand holds water well. The carting 
of sand and gravel cost the State much money, but it is 
worth it. It is the most important hatchery in the State 
of New York to-day. I established the culture of smelts, 
lobsters and tomcods there, and if Mr. Blackford had 
not been removed from the Commission for political 
reasons, I would have made a park of the place and have 

one on with experiments in hatching oysters and clams. 
But a change of administration led to my discharge, and 
to-day a great unsightly ice-house stands in the center of 
what was t6' be my “park,” and there is a stable where a 
“conservatory” for water plants and the breeding of fresh- 
water crustaceans and inseets was planned; and my dream 
of a trout park and all its adjuncts is over. Blessed be 
the small-souled politicians, for they will never develop 
into anything greater. 


Drains. 


If the lay of the land permits it, there should be some 
way of lowering the water in order to clean the pond. 
If the pond is se. in ~ re 4g be a = 
pipe put in, an is, 1f Of wood, may stopped a 
plug... But a. plug is difficult to get out when the water 
is several feet deep; a bax on the inner end with a slid- 





* the fish of hal 


ing gate which can be lifted by a hook fitting into a 
hole is better. Domot plug the lower end of the pipe 
and leave the upper énd or you have a harbor for 
eels, water snakes, or at least a hiding place for a far; 
cannibal trout, for-a trout of that kind prefers A on 24 
If the drain is a square box-trunk it may be turned up 
at a right angle and used as an overflow stand pipe, if the 
water is not required to be kept up for any reason. In this 
case make a sliding groove for the dams, which may be 
lifted one by one, and are kept down by pins or wedges 
at the top. 

Tile pipe are not good for drains. I have laid them 
and relaid them many times, cementing them most care- 
fully and then reiriforced the joints with another coating 
of cement, but tree roots would force their way in some- 
how and either fill the pipe or break it. At Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y., I piped a spring from an upper level in 
six-inch tile pipe, and it filled up with roots. In one case 
the root of a locust tree had found an entrance, and while 
only as thick as a sheet of letter paper and half an inch 
wide where it went in, we took out re ae feet of 
branching, mattéd roots, which nearly filled the pipe. 
Then I had the pipe relaid with extra care, but to no 
purpose; the roots would have water and knew how to 
get it, even where there was no leak. Here is a chance 
for a question about the habits of trees roots in their 
search for water; but having fought this “instinct” of 
i for many years, I have given up trying to solve the 
riddle. 

Remembering these things, when we obtained another 
spring to bring down I bought four-inch iron “soil pipe,” 
caulked the collars with oakum and then ran lead around 
on the oakum. After this the lead was caulked, and the 
pipe will carry water for a century without interference 
from roots. This method, and pump logs, are the only 
means I know of to convey water underground without 
interference from roots, if there are trees near. A willow 
or a locust will send roots a hundred yards for water, if 
it is there, while on the other side of the tree the roots 
might not extend fifty feet. 

It is said that iron filings mixed with cement will keep 
roots from the joints of drain tile. Having no experience 
with this, it is mentioned without comment. 


Dams. 


These cannot be too carefully. made to contend with 
pressure, leakage, muskrats, crawfish, frost and other 
things which are ever working to help water get to the 
lowest possible point. The following is from a news- 
paper which came after this chapter was begun: 

Nuwnpa, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1899.—Miller’s dam went out this morn- 
ing. The washout, which resulted from undermining by muskrats, 
entails heavy loss to mill owners who have utilized the water. 


The disaster occurred at a time when the valuable ice crop was 
nearly ready to harvest. 


In building a dam, whether of earth, stone, logs or a 
combination of any or all of these materials, the greatest 
care must be taken to lay 4he foundation so deep that no 
trickle of water excavation, of muskrat or crawfish can 
go under it, and at the sides the dam should extend so 
far as to prevent such mishaps. 

So much depends upon the nature of the ground and 
the materials to be used that it is impossible to go 
further into the construction of dams than to say: Make 
them about twice as strong as you think they need be 
and—then make them a little stronger. 


Screens for Ponds. 


-Screens should be made at least ten times larger than 
the space required for the water. For instance, if the 
flow will pass through a hole six inches square, the 
screen should be at the least calculation nineteen inches 
each way, giving 361 square inches, which will allow 
for some portions of it to become clogged, and yet pass 
the water through easily ;*this also diminishes the chance 
of stoppage by its slower flow. A good form for a small 
outlet is a trough, say six ‘feet long by two feet wide and 
twenty inches deep, with a dam near the lower end about 
fifteen inches high. _When the screens are placed in this, 
above the dam; slanting the top down stream at an angle 
of 45 degrees, it gives a good screen surface, the dam 
being placed..at.the height at which the water is to stand 
in the pond and the screen made to slide between slats. 
Great care must be taken in setting such a trough, if in 
earth, that the water does not work around and under it, 
or that frost does not lift it out of place; the former may 
be provided for by wide flanges, which make a sort of 
bulkhead and obstruct the direct passage of crawfish, 
earthworms or other borers, which, by starting a small 
leak, will soon cause a large one before its presence is 
suspected. To guard against upheaval by frost, in a 
climate where the brook trout love to dwell, is a more 
difficult matter; but my own experience on this point 
leads to a preference for light soils for tamping around 
the outlet box, instead of clay, which I first used on 
account of its resistance: to water, but afterward aban- 
doned, after a winter’s fight with frostp in favor of a 
sandy, gravelly soil which was found to-serve the purpose 
as well, as far as the frost was concerned, but which 
afforded excellent digging for the crawfish (fresh-water 
lobster) with which the stream was infested, and whose 
tunnels, once made in clay, never by any chance closed 
up; and, knowing their dislike to work in either saw- 


* dust or tanbark, a space of about a foot was filled with 


these materials, so that there was a barrier runnin 
around the box, backed in front and rear by soil which 
was thought to be the least affected by frost. 

The screens should be made with as large spaces be- 
tween*the slats or wires as the size of the fish demands, 
and it will be found convenient to have the outlet boxes 
of the’ different ponds and the frames all of one size, so 
as to be ea interchangeable. The wires or slats for 

a pound and over may have a half-inch 
space between them, and for this purpose well galvanized 
iron wire is best, or, if not convenient, a screen can 
be made of planed lath, set edgeways; while far year- 
lings well tarred wire cloth of wires to the inch is 
necessary, and for the fry during the first months at 
least fourteen wires to the inch. is for the inlets 
are best placed perpendicularly, in order that no trout 
may lie under them and shoot up stream when the screen 
is raised. The disposition of water to find its own way, 


d that ing always different from ; - 
bined with the dlepisiton « a thar younger day 


of trout 
to prefer any, location rather 





. 


provided for them, renders the subject of screens and 
appliances for confining them a very im nt one to the 
fishculturist, and one liable to defeat all-his calculations 
and waste all his time, labor and money, if not properly 
considered. I have kept ‘sharks and whales in confine- 
ment, and have seen’ the wildest of beasts and birds so 
kept, but of all animals that man confines there is none 
so uncertain to be found in the morning, where it was ap- 
parently so secure the night before, as a brook trout of an 
inch and a half long. It is an impossjbility to confine 
them in a stream, and very difficult in a pond, as a crack 
or worm hole in a board, or in the earth or masonry, 
will be found by a hindred little eyes, and its size tested 
by half as many heads; and if water flows through: it, 
they are very apt to follow, no matter where it may lead, 
nor whether return is possible. The instinct of a trout 
impels it to jump at a fall or in going up stream, hence 
provision must be made to stop them from leaping over 
the inlet screen by a projecting board or other device, 
more especially in the fall of the year, when they wish to 
ascend to the upper waters to seek suitable places for 
spawning. 

_ If the fry are kept for the first nine months or a year 
in “rearing boxes,” it is not so hard to confine them as 
it is in the outdoor ponds, where the woodwork has to 
be fitted into the earth; and this system has its advan- 
tages, which are security of confinement, compactness, 
the ease with which they can be inspected and the larger 
cnes removed from their weaker brethren, and the pro- 
tection from bird, beast, reptile and insect enemies to 
which their relatives in the outdoor pond are exposed. 
To counterbalance these advantages, we have in the rear- 
ing boxes more care and labor, and less natural food. 
Still, if the labor can be given, it is the surest way, for the - 
first three months at least, after which time they are 
better able to stand the exposure of outdoor ponds and 
avoid their enemies, which decrease in numbers with in- 
creasing size. 

There is always one fence in summer time which de- 
tains the trout more effectually than any screen. This 
is the stream of warm water. which the trout brook 
empties into, and, although they may seek its depths for 
food in winter after running down off the spawning beds, 
the first hint of a rising temperature sends them back to 
the cooler spring waters. 

A good self-cleaning screen for large trout is a re- 
volving cylinder of wire cloth. Make disks of eighteen 
inches with four strips to stiffen the cylinder and cover 
this with No. 2 wire cloth. Run an axle through it and 
set it so that it will revolve in the current, with six 
inches of water to turn it; i. e., set it in water to that 
depth. A half-inch below the cylinder set a board edge- 
wise under its center, and all leaves and fine trash will 
be passed without clogging. This can be made to fit a 
trough or box. A coarse screen should be placed in 
front of it to catch sticks. 


Fly-Casting at the New York Show 


Tuesday, March 11—Bait-casting for distance. Judges, 
Willis D. Cloyes, C. R. Radcliffe, D. T. Abercrombie: 
C. D. Levison, 81 feet; E. J. Mills, 74 feet. 

_Wednesday, March 12—Fly-casting for distance for 
girls’ Miss Elizabeth Cruikshank, 68 feet. 

Thursday, March 13—Fly-casting for distance. Judges, 
E .S. Osgood, W. H. Houston, D. T. Abercrombie: P. 
ce Hewitt, 84 feet 6 inches; E. J. Milis, 71 feet 2 inches; 
Willis D. Cloyes, 53 feet; E. R. Hewitt, withdrew. 

Friday, March 14—Judges, Dr. C. C. Curtis, J. E. Bull- 
winkle, C. R. Radcliffe: E. R. Hewitt, 61 feet; D. T. 
Abercrombie, 52 feet 6 inches; P. C. Hewitt, withdrew. 

Saturday, March 15—Special, for accuracy. Judges, E. 
=. Osgood, C. W. Alling, H. Cadmus: D.-T. Aber- 
crombie, 26; E. R. Hewitt, 26; V. D. Grimwood, 15; C. G. 
Levison, 13; M. H. Smith,, 5; P. C. Hewitt, withdrew. 

Monday, March 17—Obstacle. Judges, E. S. Osgood, 
Edw. Bourne, N. P. Howell: E. R. Hewitt, 72 feet 6 
inchs; Augustus B. Douglas, 61 feet 6 inches; H. Hen- 
deren. 60 feet; E. J. Mills, 55 feet; D. T, Abercrombie, 

3 teet. 

Tuesday, March 18—Delicacy and accuracy: E. S. 
Osgood, 29; E. R. Hewitt, 20; P. Cooper Hewitt, D. T. 
Abercrombie, Harold Henderson, withdrew. 

Wednesday, March 19—Bass fly-casting: V.R. Grim- - 
pees, 71 feet; Harold Henderson, 68 feet; L. Tyson, 63. 
eet. 

The bait-casting competition was won by Mr. Levison 
with a total of 542 feet, and an average of 108 2-5 feet. 
In his third cast Mr. Levison made 125 feet, which we 
believe is the record for overhead casting. Of course 
much longer casts have been made by underhand cast- 
ing—176 feet, we believe—but equally, of course, by that 
method accuracy is largely lost. 

_ The certificate given by Judge Franklin S. Beady is 
interesting by comparison with the record of the casting 
made in 1308, copy of which follows it: 

NEw York, March 20—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
following is a true and correct copy of the score made 
by each contestant in the single-hand special bait-casting 
contest for distance with one-half ounce rubber frog at 
the tournament of the Sportsmen’s Show, on the evening 
of March 109, 1902: 

Edward J. Mills—Rod, 7 feet, 7 ounces, No. 3 Meek 
reel: 1st cast, 80 feet; 2d cast, nil.; 3d cast, 69 feet; 4th 
cast, nil.; 5th cast. nil. 

C. G. Levison—Rod, 6 9-12 feet, 614 ounces, Sage Ken- 
tucky reel: rst cast, 97 feet; 2d cast, 106 feet; 3d cast, 
125 feet; 4th cast, 104 feet; 5th cast, 110 feet. Total, 542 
feet; average, 108 2-5 feet. 

Milton H. Smith—Rod, 7 feet, 7 ounces, Sage Kentucky 
reel: 1st cast, 74 feet; 2d cast, 70 feet; 3d cast, —; 4th 
cast, 70 feet; 5th cast, —. The 3d and sth casts went out 
of bounds, and although they were about 90 feet each, they 
could not be counted. 

This-contest being for distance, Mr. Levison was de- 
clared winner by making 125 feet on the third cast. 

-Franxurn S. Beapy, Judge. 

Wednesday, Jan. ro, 1898, at 8 P. M—Class K. Single- 
handed bait-casting contest. For distance and accuracy. 
Open to all. Five casts shall be made with half-ounce 

be furnished by the ‘committee. Free 

No limit as to oe or line, but 

nus J weighted. For accuracy, 
fhe caltbik polon The coe buoy placed 60 feet from 
the casting point, The casts to, be made with the half 
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ounce rubber frog, and for each foot or fraction of a foot 
that the frog falls from the buoy, a demerit of one shall 
be made; the sum total of such demerits divided by five 
shall be considered the demerit per cent.; the demerit’ 
per cent., deducted from 100, shall be the accuracy per 
cent. The average distance cast, added to the percentage 
of accurac shall constitute the score, 

Judges, R. N. Parish and E. S. Osgood. 

Referee, C. H. Mowry. 


Distance. Accuracy. Total. 

460—Av. 92 18.8—Av. 4% 92 

R. Leonard...97 88106 87 82 223 5 4 4.6 9% 188 
370—Av. 74 20.6—Av. 5% 14 

C. Levison....80 59 77 92 62 16467 46 3 9% 169 
352—Av. 70.2 33.9—Av. 7% 70.2 

J. H. Bellows..79 77 79 78 39 4.6 2.6 4.618 4.3 93 163.4 
~BOT—Av. 61.4 37.9—Av. 8% 61.2 

B, Goodsell....69 61 95 40 42 5 2 161.8 5 92 153.4 
294—Av. 58.4 A 58.4 


29. v. 6% s 
6.6 9.6 2.3 6.6 94 152.8 


There was considerable adverse comment on the con- 
ditions of the casting at the tournament of the Sports- 
men’s Show. While there was every intention to so 
frame the conditions that the tournament should be suc- 
cessful, the work of doing this was put into hands which 
appear to have been inexperienced. The fly-casting limit 
—75 feet—was_ made far too short, for the purpose of 
barring out the professionals, but this short limit also 
barred out a considerable number of experts—not pro- 
fessionals—who should have had an opportunity to cast, 
both for their own pleasure and for the pleasure of the 
spectators. The very short limit really confined the com- 
petition to novices and young people, for whom there 
might have been a special class. 

The competition in one class—open to all competitors— 
was limited to 4%-ounce rods, which, of course, are 
lighter than those used by many anglers. 

It would seem, however, that the fly-casters themselves 
are in some measure to blame for the lack of success of 
this competition, since the conditions were announced 
some little time in advance of the opening of the show, and 
proper representation to those in charge of the matter 
might have resulted in making the conditions such that 
the fly-casting tournament would have been a credit to 
the show. 

It is understood arrangements have been made for 
next year which provide against the recurrence of such 
mistakes. 


F. N. Peet.:..52 80 40 36 8 5 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1902, Saturday, contest No. 3, 
_ at Stow Lake, March 15. Wind, northwest; weather, 
air: 


Event Event Event 
No.1, No.2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ————Eveut No. 8.————.__ Lure 

Feet. Percent. Acc. % Del. % Nets Casting % 
C. G. Younthee«« 93 90.8 7 80.4 os 
T. Brotherton... 94 94.8 92.8 83.4 &8 92.1 
W. E. Brooks... .. 93.4 89 70 79.6 e 
E, A. Mocker.. 93 79.4 82.8 80 81.4 57.3 
S. A. Heller.... .. 83 86.4 76.8 81.6 76.2 
Bh, ME aeskacns 79 91.8 86.8 74.2 80.5 76.2 
H. E. Skinner..... 89.4 87.4 80 83.8 - 
G. C. Edwards. 94 83.4 89.8 7% 82.4 78.7 
T. C, Kuerulff...72 69.4 78.4 66.8 72.6 eo 
H, F. Muller... 90 92 90.4 80.10 85.7 es 
W. Mansfield... .. 95.4 91.8 80.10 86.3 $4.2 
F. Reed..... 96 93.8 94 86.8 90.4 on 
i Lawrence.... .. te 71.4 68.4 69.10 
3 fe SOU cc. Se 74.4 57.6 65.11 


Judges, Muller and Brotherton; referee, Brooks; clerk, 
Wilson. 


Sunday, contest No. 3, held at Stow Lake, March 16. 
Wind, north; weather, fair: 





PEE wcckcneeses 92 93.8 85.10 89.9 72.8 
OE 70 86.8 91.8 77.6 84.7 i 
Muller _..... te 91.4 86.4 92.6 89.5 ne 

. B. Kenniff...119 90.4 92.4 93.4 92.10 os 

ME sveseneds 85.8 92 86.8 89.4 68.8 

DIRE. > csesstws 7 76.8 88.4 76.8 82.6 i 
See ooctessoere 79.8 92.8 83.4 88 73.2 
Huyck 91.8 86.8 81.8 84.2 Ss 
Battu 87.8 91 81.8 86.4 74.5 
Dinkelspiel 92.4 78 69.2 73.7 os 
Everett 1 91.4 88.8 86.8 87.8 a 
Daverkosen .... 83 93 94.8 81.8 88.2 i 
Mansfield ......... 94.8 93 81.8 87.4 93.4 
YOURE sracenese--- 92,4 92.8 85 88.10 ie 
T. C, Kierulff.. 72 82.8 89.4 81.8 85.6 
BaGUe) os csesecs 97 93.4 89.8 82.6 86.1 oo 
Brotherton ..... 103 93.8 95 85 90 88.2 
Golcher ........ 109 87.4 93.4 84.2 88.9 aa 
GCROREER . en cance ne 71 87.8 83.8 74.2 78.11 
W. Jj. Kierulff.. 78 91.4 81.4 76.8 79 
Lawrence ........ és 91.8 78.4 85 
Heller .........5 76 90.8 86.8 86.8 86.8 


64.9 
R_ Isenbruck... 70 a 
Judges, ‘Grant and Muller; referee, Brooks; clerk, 
Wilson. 
N. B.—Contest No. 4 will be held next Saturday and 
Sunday, March 22 and 23, instead of the scheduled dates, 


March _ 30. Postponed Saturday contest No. 2 will 
be held March 209. 


Minced and Fried Fish. 


To mince and fry fish, fillet and thoroughly extract all 
bones from your fish, and cut them across in two-inch 
lengths, wiping them clean, but never washing them. 
Throw them into a deep dish or basin. Then boil half a 
pint of strong vinegar with half a pint of water, pepper 
and salt, thyme, bay leaves, parsley, a sliced onion, with 
a_ couple of cloves; pour it, while boiling, over your 
pieces of fish. Turn them over at the end of a quarter 
of an hour, and at the end of another quarter take them 
out and mince them fine. Mince separately some mush- 
rooms (sold in tins) and sweet herbs (or use the dried 
herbs sold in bottles), and add this to the fish. Soak 
some crumbs of bread (about one-third to a half of the 
bulk of your fish) in milk and squeeze it half dry again; 
season it with | r, salt, and nutmeg, and mix it up 
with the fish with the yolk of an egg or two. Make out 
of this mass some little flat cakes like biscuits, which 

can g and bread crumb or else dip in thinnish 
an fry them in plenty of very hot fat or oil.. lf 
your grease is not hot enough your cakes will be flabby 
and greasy, but if it is they will be crisp, and of a golden 
color and excellent to eat. You sh only put in one 
cake at a time, as it will reduce the temperature of your 
grease too much if you put in mo 
minate it will have recovered its h 





‘more. - In less-than a. 
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put in another, and.so on, taking them out and keeping 
them warm as they get cooked. You may serve them 
up with a lemon cut in halves, or with any sauce you 
most fancy. Po not make your cakes too thick. Serve 
quickly, as this fish requires it. This mince, without fry- 
ing, makes an excellent. stuffing for any large fish you 
wish to bake or roast, either fresh-water or sea fish of 
any kind.—Fishing Gazette. 





Che Benuel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


March 26-29.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Atlantic City Kennel Club’s 
show. Thos, H. Terry, Sec’y. y 

April 1-4.—Boston.—New En land Kennel Club’s eighteenth 
annual show. Wm. B. Emery, Sec’y. 

April 9-12.—Seattle, Wash.—Seattle Kennel Club’s annual show. 
H, S. Jordan, Sec’y. ; : 

Oct. 7-9.—Danbury, Conn.—Danbury Agricultural Society’s show. 
John W. Bacon, Treas, . 

Oct, 21-24.—New York.—Ladies’ Kennel Association of Amegica’s 
show. Miss M. K. Bird, Westbury, L. I., Hon. Sec’y. so 

Nov. 26-29.—Philadelphia.—Philadelphia Dog Show Association’s 
show. M, A. Viti, Sec’y. 


\ FIELD TRIALS. 


Aug. 26.—Salem, S. D.—South Dakota Field Trial Association’s 
third annual trials. E. H. Gregory, Sec’y. , 

Aug. —.—O’Neill, Neb.—Nebraska Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural chicken trials. M.H. McCarthy, Sec’y. s 

Oct. 13.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Club’s 


fourth annual trials. Richard Bangham, mad’ 2 Boe 
Oct. 20.——, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial Association’s 
fifth annual trials. C. D. Stuart, Sec’y. ; 
ct. 27.————,, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s sixth 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 
Oct. 27.————, Pa.—Monongahela Field Trial Club’s field 


trials, A. C: Paterson, Sec’y. 2 

Nov. 3.—Robinson, [1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s fourth 
annual trials. W. R. Green, Sec’y. . ; 

Nov. 10.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s fourth 
annual trials. H, S. Humphrey, See’y. | f s 

Nov. 11.—St. Joachim, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s 
fourteenth annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. : 

Nov. 17.—Elizabethtown, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trial Club’s third 
annual trials. F. W. Samuel, Sec’y. ; , . 

Nov. 24.—Washington C, H.,, O.—Ohio Field Trial Association’s 
fifth annual trials. C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. ; 

Dec. 1.—————-, —. —.—Interstate Championship Field Trial 
Association’s second annual trials. C. D. Cooke, Sec’y. 

—, —.—_—_——,, —. —.— Western Field Trial Association’s sec- 
ond annual trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 


Dog Training as Others See It. 


“What to do with our sons,” even though so many of 
them have unfortunately found their fate in South Africa, 
is still a cry in many quarters. With the increasing value 
of dogs in all connections, a parent might do much worse 
than bring his son up to a knowledge of their points 
and attributes, and have him educated in their training 
and in their treatment. The demand for skilled breakers 
and trainers quite exceeds the supply as at present, and in 
America especially there are many openings for suitable 
men, who obtain a high rate of wage—salary if you like— 
and are treated more as the equals of their masters than 
is the case with the keeper or breaker in this country. To 
our personal knowledge during the past few years several 
well-educated young men of good family have gone to 
the States and done well enough to remain there as ken- 
nel managers. An instance could also be given of a 
well-paid commercial traveles giving up his appointment 
here as such, to take a situation as kennel manager for 
a wealthy New York gentleman. His knowledge, too, 
was in the main limited to the care and treatment of 
terriers, still he did well in his new home, and flourished. 
To one skilled in sporting dogs the possibilities are 
great. Take this advertisement, for instance, which ap- 
peared only last week: “Wanted, in America, sober and 
reliable kennelman and trainer of pointers, setters, and 
retrievers; 25 to 40 years of age; must thoroughly under- 
stand breeding, rearing and breaking in of these dogs, 
and showing them on the bench in most up-to-date man- 
ner; gilt edge reference required and given; must be in- 
dustrious, and a gentleman. Apply, etc.” This may be 
rather a tall order to supply, still there is no reason why 
such a “gentleman” should not be found, and although 
the salary is not named, we imagine it will be of an 
amount to astonish some of our employers of dog t ain- 
ers. Not long ago it was stated that one of our well- 
known dog exhibitors refused an offer equal to £600 per 
annum to look after and manage a kennel of dogs on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Special knowledge even as to 
the management of the common dog is a valuable asset, 
and is likely to continue so in the future—London Field. 


Points and Flushes. 
The entries to the Atlantic City Dog Show number 731. 





We know that the many friends of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie Hughes, will feel profoundly grieved on learning 
that he died on Sunday last. For many years prior to 
seven or eight years ago, he was an active bench show 
devotee, ied was well known to the canine fancy. Since 
1895 he was per eet of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals’ dog shelter in Brooklyn. 
He died at his home, 56 South Elliott place, Brooklyn, in 
his fifty-sixth year. . 


PRRRRRELLRLLERELLRLERLPNERN ENV 


Take inventory of the good things in this issue 
of Forest AND StreEAM. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of. sportsmen’s reading? 





All comnruniestions intended for Foust ap Srezau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co,, and 
‘wth the ‘paper. ; 


 Bachting. 


Designing-Comp.tition for the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


To be Known as the Seawanhaka 15-Footers. 


THE competition is open both to amateur and profes- 
sional designers. Three prizes will be awarded for the 
best designs of a yacht conforming to the following con- 
ditions: P 7 

I. A keel sloop to measure 15ft. racing length under 
the club’s new rule. 

II. Sails: Mainsail, jib and spinnaker. The area 
of the mainsail and jib shall not exceed 350 sq. ft., 80 per 
cent. of which shall be in the mainsail. 

III. Planking shall not be less than “in. in thickness. 

IV. Spars shall be solid, and the mast shall be of 
sufficient strength to be used without runners or pre- 
venter backstays. 

V. Cockpit shall be open, and bulkheads or air tanks 
are to be provided sufficient to insure the boats being 
non-sinkable. 

VI. The boats shall be capable of carrying full sail in 
ordinary summer breezes on Long Island Sound. 

VII. Construction shall be strong and durable. 

VIII. All competitors must furnish a drawing of the 
lines, which will also show the position of the lead keel, 
and a table of calculated weights, which will give dis- 
placement, weight of lead, weight of hull, weight of rig, 
center of buoyancy and center of lateral resistance, center 
of effort and center of gravity of the lead keel; also a 
sail plan, on which the diameters of spars and sizes of 
rigging shall be marked; also a deck plan and amidship 
section, which will show height of cockpit seats and floor, 
and height of coaming. The midship section must also 
show the construction. 

The following prizes will be awarded: 
$100; second prize, $50; third prize, $25. 

In the event of one of the prize designs being selected 
by the club and yachts being constructed therefrom, the 
winner, in lieu of the cash prize, may furnish the neces- 
sary additional plans and specifications and supervise the 
construction and receive $25 for each yacht built. In 
awarding the prizes, speed will be the first consideration, 
but appearance, construction, simplicity of rig and con- 
venient arrangement will also carry weight. 

Sail plan, %in. scale. All other plans, tin. scale. 

‘Wie designs must be received at the office of ForEsT AND 
STREAM, 346 Broadway, New York city, not later than 
May 15, 1902, and should bear a nom-de-plume only. A 
sealed envelope containing the designer’s nom-de-plume, 
together with his own name and address should accom- 
pany the designs. The right is reserved to publish any or 
all of the designs. Those desiring the return of their 
drawings should inclose the necessary postage. 

The designs will be judged by a committee consisting 
of Messrs. John Hyslop, A. Cary Smith, J. Rogers Max- 
well, Jr., and Clinton H. Crane, and the result of the 
competition will be announced through these columns in 
the issue of May 24. 

The club’s new rule referred to in Paragraph I. is as 
follows: Yachts shall be rated for classification and time 
allowance by racing measurement, which shall be de- 
termined by adding to half the load waterline length, 
half the square root of sail area, and a quantity expressed 


as L, and by dividing the sum of these quantities by 1.1. 
% LWL+ % VSA+L 


ner EE, 
1.1 


First prize, 


The quantity L is to be obtained in the following way: 

B is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from forward end. 

B’ is breadth of load waterline plane at % of its length 
from after end. 

B” is breadth (greatest) of LW plane. 

C is any excess of (B+B’) over B”. 

D is draft at MS+2-5 of any greater draft aft, and all of 
any greater draft forward. oe 

E is any excess of (B”+D) over 3 1-3 VMS submerged. 

C+E=L. 


Designing Competition. 


Third Prize Winner, 


THE winner of the third prize in our designing compe- 
tition was Mr. Harold W. Patterson, of New York city, 
the plans submitted by him appearing in this issue. - 

The plans are carefully drawn and the desygn shows a 
well-turned boat of easy lines and sections. e is quite 
roomy, both on deck and below. The rig is well propor- 
tioned, but is, if anything, a little large. 

The cockpit is watertight, and is 7ft. long and 6ft. 6in. 
wide. The boat steers with a wheel. nder a cabin 
house 13ft. long and gin. high at the side there is the 
required headroom of 5ft. 

Against the after bulkhead of the cabin are two lockers 
on each side for hanging clothes, etc. The transom on 
the port side is 6ft. 6in. long, and 2ft. gin. wide. For- 
ward on the port side is the toilet room, 3ft. square, with a 
— closet and folding wash basin: A linen.Jocker is 
ocated in this room: 
over the main cabin extends 


- 


One corner of the: skylight. that.is 


Pap 


. 
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light and ventilation. The floor in the cabin is 3ft. 6in. 
wide. A rather objectionable feature is the pipe through 
which runs the centerboard pennant. This pipe.is almost 
in the middle of the cabin, and is quite as much of an 
objection as a centerboard trunk above the cabin floor. 
We do not approve of centerboards housing under the 
floor or in trunks. the top of which is below the water- 
line. When the board jams the boat has to be hauled out 
to fix it, and these boards seldom do the work intended 
for them as well as the old-fashioned boards. 

On the starboard side of the ma‘n saloon is a transom 
8ft. 3in. long, and 2ft. gin. wide. Forward of this tran- 
som is a sideboard for cabin silver, etc. A door opens 
into the galley, which is part of the forecastle, and is 
rather cramped. The ice box, sink and stove are on the 
starboard side, while there is a berth on the port side. 
The interior of this boat might be laid out to better 
advantage. The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
Se A a. igs cepapsdenncesscctees 37ft. 5 in, 
TEs bt boss 6bbb00 bbs 00s yh $4 o05s 2s5ft. o in. 
Overhang— ; 
TWAT 6n cin ceeded wcS se be cewn’ sft. 6 in. 
Eo canssthsesessouastanuenvasabet oft. 11 in. 
Breadth— , 
OS 5. sotsgaena RD enivemer ee oft. 3 in. 
Se cok osanvsebnbvas ees ous sben oft. 3 in. 
Draft— 
RIND oc ons ccecedesenusboneetoe 4ft. o in 
TE MMRIDEE: fon ss a.00000000 050 end esnne 2ft. 10%4in 
GRIEG GOWN oi... vcccsccvccsesccves Sft. o in 
Freeboard— 
Pe ry 3ft. 4%in 
AGE. EISR 5S 6 PIECE he he « Mbp inesie 2ft. 7 in 
BEE Tien. . naka Soe abd deb base ae kane 2ft. 2M%in 
Displacement ......-.2--seeeeeeeeereceeee 14.000lbs. 
Ballast, outside (lead). ......-..--.+ss+0+ 6,000lbs. _ 
C.L.R. from fore end of L. W.L.........- 14ft. 4 in. 
C.B. from fore end of L. W..L........-..- 13ft. Oo in. 
CE. from fore end of L.W.L..........-.- 13ft. 4 in. 
Sail Area— . 
DEMERS |. sic ube wies inne ce medepacesizet 729 sq. ft. 
SR i 204 sq. ft. 
ital. ous » 04% soe bens + bhares ese 933 sq. ft. 
Mast from fore end of L.W.L........-..- 4ft. 3 in. 
Mast above deck ......... 000. eee eee tenes 34ft. 9 in. 
RT aS er ee IS ey 33ft. o in. 
A nS <0. semet cules cations sele dan tooebs web. nee arft. o in. 
Sokemelcer OAS ico 00.4,490. ceewons -tesuecete 23ft. o in. 
Bowsprit outboard ...........ecee eee eeeeees sft. Gin. 





All communications intended for Forest axv Sraeau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
wot to any individual connected with the paper. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, March 24.—The regular spring meeting of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts was held at 
Young’s last Wednesday, at which the delegates from the 
different clubs selected the dates for their open races 
during the season. The schedule thus selected is the 
largest that has ever been arranged in Massachusetts Bay, 
and shows that there is little likelihood of the popular 
classes being confined to one place during the racing 
season. The outlook for the season of 1902 is the bright- 
est in the history of yachting in Massachusetts. 

There are certain days during the season which have 
always been selected by clubs, and there was no exception 
to the rule this year. The opening race of the season 
will, as usual, be given by the South Boston Y. C. This 
will be the 25th time that the South Boston Y. C. has 
opened the racing season in Massachusetts. June 17, a 
local holiday. has been selected by the Hull-Massachusetts 
Y. C., 4th of July goes to the City of Boston and Labor 
Day to the Lynn Y. C. These are all according to prece- 
dent, and nobody would expect these dates to be assigned 
otherwise. The race days of the other clubs all come at 
about their usual time. During the past few years the 
feature of giving a series of Y. R. A. open races by one 
club has become quite the thing, and this year there will 
be more series races than ever before. Consequently the 
total of-races is greater. In all, there have been selected, 
so far, thirty race days, and it is likely that more will 
follow. It will be noticed in the schedule that June 28 
is selected by the Boston Y. C., and by the Wollaston 
Y. C. This would appear as though there were con- 
fliction, but such will not be the case. The Boston Y. C. 
set aside this date some time ago, but Vice-Com. Burgess 
has informed me that his club will vfiadly give up the 
day and select some other. The Wollaston Y. C. is 
handicapped by having flats in the vicinity of its club 
house, and can only hold races on the high tide. 

The following is the list of dates so far sélected by 


the clubs of the Association, and the places at which they 
will be sailed : : 


May 30, Friday—South Boston, City Point. 

June 17, Tuesday—Hull-Massachusetts, Hull. 

= 28, Saturday—Boston, City Point. 

une 28 Saturday—Wollaston, Quincy Bay. 

July 4, Friday—City of Boston, City Point. 

July 5, Saturday—Mosquito Fleet. South Boston. 

a Te, ee rsd —: ee 
uly 24, 25 an " ursday, Fri an tu —- 

Hull-Massachusetts. Huff. Le awe 

July 28 and 29, Monday and Tuesday—Boston, Marble- 


head. 
Aug. and 6, Monday, T and Wi 
4. 5 a0 uesday ‘ednesday— 


est : 
Aug. 7, Thursday—East Gloucester, Gloucester. ines te 


. 
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An . 8 and 9, Friday and Saturday—Annisquam, Ips- 

wich Bay. 

. oom 11 and 12, Monday and Tuesday—Misery Island, 
alem Bay. 

Aug. 21, Thursday—Plymouth, Plymouth. 

Aug. 22, Friday—Kingston, Kingston. 

Aug. 23, ee eae Duxbury. 

. Aug 25 and 26, Monday and Tuesday—Wellfleet, Cape 
od Bay. 

Aug. 27, 28 and 29, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday— 
Cape Cod, Provincetown. 

pt. 1, Labor Day—Lynn, off Nahant. 

Sept. 6, Saturday—Quincy, Quincy. 

At the meeting several amendménts were adopted, the 
principal one of which was the adoption of a new per- 
centage table. This table was formed and costo ty 
the Beverly Y. C., and is used by it in determining cham- 
pionships. It is fair in its awards and is mathematically 
correct, and its adeption by the Association is a wise 
move. It is also likely to be the means of causing a bet- 
ter general attendance at the races than under the old 
system, for with the new pe e table, it will be neces- 
sary for a yacht to get out and race if she wants to 
have a show at the championship. With so many races 
scheduled, it does seem that it will be difficult to get all 
of the boats to attend. But in previous years there have 
been yachts that sailed in more than twenty races. These 
were the ones that were hungriest after the championship 
in their classes, and there is no doubt that there will be 
some who will go the extra ten or more races this year. 
It is also expected that the number of constant attenders 
will be increased. 

There is little doubt now that Henry M. Faxon is 
after the Quincy cup. At the Association meeting last 
week he would not confirm the story that he had given 
Smith an order to build a boat, but he would not deny it. 
Frank F. Crane said: “We are going to sail the old 
boat”—Hostess. It is known, ; Mr. Faxon 
and A. Henry Sg aps ir, one of the owners of - 
out, which took the cup Quincy. have had a talk 


about challenge, and that arrangements are i 
- be before Apri 
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Sail area should be limited to 900 sq. ft., boats will be 
wilt with less than 1oft. beam, and the lake htsmen 
can get a crack at the cup. If Mr. Faxon challenges be- 
fore April 1, other clubs have the privilege of sending in 
challenges to the Manchester Y. C., which now holds the 
cop. before May 15. 
he South 
schedule of racing fixtures for the season: s 

May 30, Friday—Club tender race in the morning; Y. 
R. A. open race in the afternoon. 

June 4, Wednesday—Sailing tenders. 

June 28, Saturday—Club handicap. 

July 12, Saturday—Club handicap. 

July 19, Saturday—Club handicap. 

Aug. 9, Saturday—Sailing tenders. 

Aug. 23, Saturday—Club handicap. 

Sept. 6, Saturday—Sailing tenders. : 

Frank N. Tandy has sold the 46ft. schooner Bohemian, 
owned by Durbin Horne, of Pittsburg, Pa., to Charles M. 
Bruce, of Boston. 

Hollis Burgess has sold the 30ft. yawl, which has been 
built by Bishop, of Gloucester, for his uncle, Mr. Walter 
Burgess, to Hon. Frank W. Rollins, ex-Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Crowninshield has an order for a small mail and pas- 
senger steamer for the Fulton. Navigation Company, 
headed by Dr. Seward Webb. She will be used on the 
Fulton Lakes. He has sold the raceabout Pompelia, 
owned by Reginald Robbins, to a New York yachtsman, 
and has sold, through the agency of Frank Bowne Jones, 
the steam yacht Cayuga. 

At Lawley’s the Lippitt 60-rater is partly plated. The 
interior work on the Lawson 46ft. schooner is being 
finished. These two boats are the pride of the shops, and 
are, indeed, beautiful specimens of workmanship. The 
46-footer designed by Binney for H. A. Morss, is about 
glanked. The Foss and Gunnison yawl is being finished 
up inside, and a yawl, by the same designer, for Dr. 
Paton, has been started. The 104ft. steamer is being 
finished up. The Crane 25-footer is about finished, and 
the Y. R. A. 21-footer for Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
2d, is being painted. A 25-footer for D. C. Percival, of 
Marblehead, designed by Fred Lawley, has been started. 
There was a rumor early in the winter that Mr. Percival 
was going to Herreshoff for his boat, but he decided to 
give Fred Lawley a try at it. 





Joun B. KILeen. 


Our English Letter. 


Tue duels between Sybarita and Kariad at the Riviera 

regattas excite very little interest here, and, indeed, the 
Mediterranean season appears to be much less popular 
both ashore and afloat than it was some years ago. The 
regattas so far this winter have been marred by paltry 
airs, and the results are of no value. The report from 
New York that Mr. Pierpont Morgan intends to send 
over Columbia to race in European waters this summer 
thas been received with lively interest, although these 
rumors have so often been cabled only to be contradicted. 
No doubt Sir Thomas Lipton will bring Shamrock II. 
across, for she is the only vessel fit to meet Columbia. 
Shamrock I., is, I hear, very far gone in her aluminum, so 
much so that she is hardly worth repairing. If she could 
-be put into good order she would make a more interest- 
ing antagonist for Columbia than the newer vessel, for it 
is felt over here that it has been very far frem being de- 
cided that the last challenger is the better boat. Apart 
‘from these two there is no very great inducement for 
Columbia to visit us. If she has to race under our 
measurement and time scale her chances are not very 
great. Shamrock I., at all events, is hopelessly outruled 
‘by the new measurement. 
- During the past week an interesting little yachting ex- 
hibition has been open at Earl’s Court, London. It was 
got up primarily in the interests of the Thames boat 
builders, but it has attracted some yachting exhibits and 
many motors. The American motors play a prominent 
part and have done good business, but there are one or 
two excellent British exhibits, and quite a capital French 
one. This is a movable engine which lies on the counter 
of a yacht, and with a gearing of cog wheels a shaft hangs 
down perpendicularly, the lower end being again geared 
to actuate the propeller. One would think so much gear- 
ing would involve a great waste of power, but the engine 
seems to develop great power, and I have heard wonder- 
ful reports of its capacity in large sized boats. The whole 
outfit is worked with one hand, and it steers, propels, 
and reverses with the utmost ease. At the exihibition it 
it fitted on a Thames pair-oared boat, the maneuvers of 
which are remarkable. It can turn the boat round and 
round in a circle with a diameter of its own length. It 
is made from 13% horse-power to 8%. For racing yachts 
it should prove of great value. 

A curious launch took place last week from the Ailsa 
Shipbuilding Company’s yard. It is a new steam yacht 
for Mr. J. Coats, the owner of the largest schooner 
afloat—Gleniffer—and though the vessel is a steam yacht 
pure and simple, it is Mr, Coats’ intention to use her as 
a tender to the schooner, to sail in company and to tow 
the great schooner. This is a somewhat uncommon com- 
bination of steam power with the sailor’s love for sail. 
The new yacht is 16oft. over all, 22ft. 6in. broad, 13ft. 8in. 
deep, and measures 340 tons Thames measurement. She 
has a straight stem and an elliptic stern. 

The first motor fishing vessel has made her appearance 
at Lowestoft. Her speed is said to be 7 knots, but I 
understand that the motor has not given entire satisfac- 
tion yet—no doubt owing to-faulty management. Mr. 
Linton Hope has designed a nice motor auxiliary of 35ft. 


waterline. She is a beamy boat, with 4ft. 6in. standing. 


draft, and is fitted with a centerplate. Her engine is 
to be of 15 boiler horse-power, which ought to get good 
speed out of the craft. Her accommodation is great, there 
being but little forecastle space, because the owner in- 
tends to work the boat himself with a friend. To this end 
she is fitted with a roller staysail set up from the stem- 
head. There is no bowsprit. She is yawl-rigged, and 
has a reefing boom gear. 

The Cunard Company are about to build the largest 
and fastest steamship in the world for the New York 
service. It is significant that, contrary to their usual cus- 
tom, this ship will not be built in duplicate, as it is be- 
lieved that the future of such vessels will be intimately 
connected with liquid fuel, for one change, and turbine 





ston Y. C. has arranged the following 
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engines for another. The new ship will cost, it is said, 
three-quarters of a million pounds. 

The morning papers last week reported Mr. Post’s 
efforts to arrange matches between Columbia and Sham- 
rock for next season. Unfortunately, not being familiar 
with the gentleman’s name in connection with yachting, 
they mistook him for a New York newspaper! The 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia has been followed with 
interest over here. Its great success, following the by no 
means silly suggestion that Sir Thomas Lipton should 
be appointed British Ambassador at Washington, almost 
seems to indicate that part of the curriculum for the 
corps diplomatique of the future should be “two years 
before the mast.” 

At the exhibition to which I have alluded above, 
Messrs. Westmacott, Stewart & Co., St. Helens, Isle of 
Wight, have a stand full of American yacht and boat 
fittings of which they make a specialty. Among these 
are steering wheels for small sailing yachts. It is strange 
to note the dislike our yachtsmen have for these. They 
are infinitely more compact than the tiller, and I can- 
not see why a good steersman should fail-to “feel” his 
boat equally well with them as with tiller lines. I do 
not know whether the idea is new, but it would be an 
advantage to have the gearing such as to give two 
powers—one so that a small turn of the wheel would put 
the helm over (for light weather), and the other of 
much higher power when the vessel is pulling hard. It 
sounds so reasonable that it cannot be new. 

As I close this I hear that Mr. Fife has received an 
order to design and build a small schooner of about forty 
tons for Mr. W. G. Jameson. This is the first boat built 
for Mr. Jameson at Fairlie, but the chief interest attach- 
ing to her is the fact that she will be fitted with a petrol 
(gasoline) motor as auxiliary power. It will be suffi- 
ciently powerful to drive the yacht at seven knots. 
Messrs. Fife have of late become quite specialists in smart 
schooners of small size. E. H. HamItton. 


Seawanhaka Cup Né@s. 


Up to the present time eight boats have been ordered 
which will compete in the trial races for the Seawanhaka 
cup, to be held off Bridgeport on June 30 and July 1, 2 
and 3. Thomas B. Smith, of Bayonne, N. J., has the deck 
beams in the boat he is building for Mr. Charles D. 
Mower and Mr. Albert B. Hunt. She will be ready for 
launching in about three weeks. The boat building by 
L. D. Huntington, at his yard in New Rochelle, for 
Messrs..C, B. Seeley and Wilson Marshall, is nearly com- 
pleted. A syndicate of Bridgeport Y. C. yachtsmen, 
headed by Mr. Thomas B. Macdonald, will have two 
boats, one designed by Mr. B. B, Crowninshield is being 
built by Thomas Smith at Quincy Point, and the other by 
Jones & La Borde, of Oshkosh, Wis. The Crowninshield 
boat is planked and the Jones & La Borde boat is well 
along. Messrs. Hollis Burgess and T. K. Lothrop are 
having Stearns, of Marblehead, build for them a boat 
from designs made by Mr. W. Starling Burgess. A syndi- 
cate of Penataquit Corinthian Y. C. is having a boat built 
by Benjamin Hallock, of Moriches. Gus Amundson, of 
White Bear Lake, is building a boat from his own design 
for Mr. Charles De Hart Brower. A _ syndicate of 
Bridgeport Y. C. yachtsmen has ordered another boat, and 
Hanley, of Quincy Point, is still in correspondence with 
certain individuals, who contemplate building a boat. If 
this order is placed it will make the ninth boat. With 
eight boats already ordered, the possibility of some very 
lively racing at Bridgeport is assured. 


Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay. 


The second annual meeting of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Gravesend Bay was held on Tuesday evening, 
March 11. The representatives were George Hill, At- 
lantic Y. C.; John R. Brophy and George B. Water, 
Brooklyn Y. C.; W. K. Brown and Isaac Snedeker, 
Marine and_ Field Club; D. B. Goodwell and R. W. 
Spier, New York C. C. There was some dissatisfaction 
shown at the meeting regarding last year’s racing 
schedule, because the races were held every Saturday. It 
was finally decided that hereafter races would take place 
every other Saturday. The following schedule was finally 
adopted: 

June 7, Atlantic Y. C.; June 21, Brooklyn Y. C.; June 
28, New York C. C.; July 12, Marine and Feld Club; July 
26, Atlantic Y. C..; August 2, Brooklyn Y. C.; August 23, 
Marine and Field Club; September 6, New York C. C., 
and September 20, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay. 

These races will be sailed tinder the old measurement 
rule; thatis, the square root of the sail area plus the water- 
line length, divided by two. When the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound adopted the new 
measurement rule, the Gravesend Bay contemplated 
making the same move, but the latter finally decided to 
await the testing of the rule before adopting it. We pub- 
lished in our issue of last week the standing of the 
Gravesned Bay boats at the end of last season. 


Chicago Y. C. Annual Smoker. 


Cuicaco, ILt., March 15.—Chicago Y. C. held its 
annual banquet and smoker Wednesday evening of this 
week, receiving General Frederick Funston, 
who called late in the evening. 


: Yacht ‘Club Notes. 


The following fixtures have been given out by the 
Race Committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.: 

Friday, May. 30 (Decoration Day)—Races for race- 
abouts, Seawanhaka knockabouts and club catboats. Open 
to dub mem only. 

Saturday, May 31—Open races for sloops of the 3oft. 
class, raceabouts and wanhaka knockabouts. Other 
classes to be announced. 

Saturday, June 7—Race for Seawanhaka knockabouts, 
for prize offered by Mr. F. G, Stewart. 

Saturday, June 14—First series race for the Centre 
Island cup. e races in this se are open to wan- 
haka knockabouts owned by club members. 

Saturday, June 21—Second seriés race for the Centre 
i cup and for prize offered by’ Mr. Johnston de 

‘orest. : 
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Thursday; June 26—First of three days’ open races, 
classes to be announced later. 

Friday, June 27—Second of three days’ open races, 
classes to be announced later. 

Saturday, June 28—Third of three days’ open races. 
Annual race for all classes. The Leland Corinthian Chal- 
lenge cup will be sailed for by Seawanhaka knockabouts 
owned by club members, - 

Friday, July 4—Special club races, classes to be an- 
nounced later. 

Saturday, July s5—Third series race for the Centre 
Island cup and for prize offered by Mr. E. I. Low. 

Saturday, July 12—Roosevelt memorial cups, to be 
offered for competition by such classes as may be deter- 
mined upon by the Race Committee; classes to be an- 
nounced later. 

Saturday, July 19—Fourth series race for the Centre 
Island cup, 

Saturday, July 26—Fifth series race for the Centre 
Island cup. 

Saturday, Aug. 2—Robert Center memorial prizes; open 
to raceabouts and Seawanhaka knockabouts owned by 
club members. 

Saturday, Aug. 9—Sixth series race for the Centre 
Island cup. 

Saturday, Aug. 16—Seventh series race for the Centre 
Island cup. 

Saturday, Aug. 23—Race for Seawanhaka knockabouts, 
manned with Corinthian crews. 

Monday, Sept. 1 (Labor Day)—Special club races; 
classes to be announced later. 

Thursday, Sept. 4—Open races for special classes, to be 
announced later. 

Friday, Sept. 5—Open races for special classes, to be 
announced later. 

Saturday, Sept. 6—Annual fall races for all classes; 
races with Corinthian crews. 

Negotiations are now pending for a series of races 
between the raceabouts of the Beverly and Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C.s, and also for two series of races be- 
tween the Seawanhaka knockabouts of the Philadelphia 
Corinthian and Sachem’s Head Y. C.s and those of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 


Some sixty members attended the “fitting out” dinner 
of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. at the Hotel Manhattan, New 
York city, Saturday evening, March 22. Com. Stephen 
Roach presided. At a meeting held before the dinner 
several amendments to the by-laws and constitution were 
passed. The Building Committee reported that the work 
on the new house was progressing favorably, and that the 
building would be finished by June 1. : 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The bronze cutter building at the Townsend & Downey 
Shipbuilding Co.’s yards from designs made by Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox for Mr.. George M. Pynchon, will be 
named Neola. She is 5rft. on the waterline, 87ft. 6in. 
over all, 16ft. gin. breadth and 11ft. 6in. draft. 


RRR 


The following sales have been recently made through 
Manning’s Yacht Agency: Steam yacht Mandalay (for- 
merly Columbia), Mr. Montgomery Rollins, of besten, 
to Dr. F. E. Greene, of Portsmouth, N. H.; steam yacht 
Spindrift, Maurice S. Wormser to Mr. C. C. Riotte; the 
centerboard auxiliary schooner Laurus, Dr, James C. 
Ayer, of this city, to Mr. Henry G. Bryant, of Pihladel- 
phia; the 80ft. power yacht Adrienne, Com. William G. 
Titcomb, to Mr. J. Wichert; the 53ft. power yacht Scimi- 
tar, Mr. William Champion, to Mr. Fred A, Hodgman; 
the 6oft. steam yacht Dirigo, Mr. EB. W. Bullinger, to 
Mr. N. L, McCready; the twin-screw power yacht 
Josephine Louise, Mr. Lawrence Jones, to Mr. G. W. 
Goetz; the 45ft. power yacht Falcon, Mr. J. Wichert, to 
Mr. W. G. Titcomb; the 7oft. power yacht Louise, Mr. 
Fred A. Hodgman, to Mr. James Corrigan; the 6oft. keel 
yawl Viva, Com, J. W. Bowers, Portland Y. C., to Mr. 

elden B. Brown, of Stamford, Conn. 


RRR 


The following sales have been made through the agency 
of Mr. A. J. McIntosh: Yawl Dolawradora, by the estate 
of A. Colbron, to Mr. George J. Jackson; sloop Hit or 
Miss, to Mr. F. O. Ayres; launch Onaway, by Mr. F. N. 
Waterman, to Mr. William Faush; launch Tayron, by Mr. 
W. H. Watrous, to Mr. W. A. Mills; launch Nan, by Mr. 
G. W. Cook, to Mr. P. G. Chapman; launch Sweetheart, 
by Mr. Sinclair Smith, to Mr.*William Trand; launch 
Helen, by Mr. Charles H. ‘Thom son, to Mr. C. F. 
Brooks; launch The May, by’Mr. J. Scott McComb, to 
Mr. H. Mosher; launch Monks, by Mr. jon Hum- 

hreys, to Mr. Henry G. Glesten; launch Adelia, to Mr. 

. A. Newcomb. 








Rifle Range and Gallery. 


The United States Revolver Association met in the Arena 
New York, on Thursday evening of last week. It was resolved 
that the shooting ccpapiantions, in the different sections of the 
country, will be invited to hold their aon competitions 
in connection with the annual meet at Sea Girt, N J. Magazine 
pistols will hereafter be admitted on the same terms as military 
revolvers. The 8in. bullseye, American, was recognized as the 
standard. The Executive Committee was empowered to draft rules 
for the championship contests, and to select a target for indoor 
contests. ; ‘ 


The Metropolitan Rifle Club, of New York, held a special meet- 
ing at 513 Sixth avenue, on Monday of this week, at which it was 
decided t+ hold a free-for-all indoor revolver and rifle contest in 
Conlin’s gallery, commencing er meeting will be 
held on March 31 to settle upon the governing conditions. A 
committee of five members will arrange contest, 





the Sportsmen’s Show, in 


¢ inadvertently omitted 
to mention. that the trophy, the first of that was the 
1 , prize contest, 
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Fixtures, 


March 31-April 6.—Blue River Park, Kan City, Mo.—Grand 
American Handicap at live birds, Ed Banks, Sec’y, $18 Broadway, 

ew 

April —.—Dover, N. H.—Fast Day shoot of the Dover Sports- 
men’s Association. B. Stevens, Sec’y. — ar 

April §-11.—Olathe, Kan.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association’s 


April 10.—M. viet O.—One-day tar 
—Marietta, O.—One-day 
lumbian Gun Club. Chas. Bailey, Seey. Ys 
Agee 12.—Ossining, N. Y.—Cup shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. 

C, G, Blandford, Capt. ? 
April_15-17.—Asheville, N, C.—Target tournament given by Col.. 


E. P. Mc ick, 2 

April 15-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Missouri State Amateur Shooting 
Association’s annual tournament. F. B. Geen. Sec’y. 

April 16-18.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s sixth annual amateur 
tournament; two days at targets for amateurs; one day at live 
birds open to all. Frank Dunbar, oer. 
ohn, . Piceeanen, Mass.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill 

un Club, 

April 22.—Olean, N. Y.—Third annual tournament of the Olean 
Gun Club. B. D. Nobles, Sec’y. 
pe 36- Vac, Neb.—Nebraska State shoot. H. 8S, Mc- 

April’ 6.— Ossining, N. Y.—Cup shoot of the Ossining Gun 
Clu C. G. Blandford, Capt. f 

April 29-30.—Greenville, O.—Annual tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. H. A. McCaughey, Sec’y. 

April 30.—Wellington, Mass.—Third annual team shoot of the 
Boston Gun Club. Horace C. Kirkwood, Sec’y. é 

May 69.—Interstate Park,’ L, 1.—Interstate Association’s Gren 
ecg | Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; 

er, er. 

May 7-8.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tarvet tournament of the Craw- 
fordsville Gun Club; $400 guaranteed. Mac, Stillwell, Sec’y. : 

May 1314.—Enid, Oklahoma [lerritory—Oklahoma Territerial 
Sportsmen’s Association tournament. : 

May 1316.—Oil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. wey : . 

May 14-16.—Charleston, S. C.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Charleston-Palmetto Gun Club. 
W. G, Jeffords, Jr., Ses y- nat 

May 15.—Sherhrooke, P, 9 Maicocts Gun Club’s inanimate 
target tourmament. C. H. Foss, Sec’y. 

ay 20-22.—Ottumwa, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s tournament. 

May 20-22.—Elwood, Ind.—Annual tournament of the Zoo Rod 
and Gun Club, of Elw Ind, : 

May 20-22—Wheeling, W. Va.—Fifth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association; added money and 
prizes. John B. Garden, Sec’y, Wheeling, W. Va. 

May 2-23————., —. —.—New Jersey State Sportsmen’s As- 


tournament of the Co- 


sociation, 

May 21-22.—Baltimore, M4 Magued county shoot for amateurs, 

May 21-23.—Springfield, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament, 

May 26-31.—Lincoln, Neb.—Grand Interstate tournament; three 
fave shooting; three days golf; three days tennis, H, C, Young, 


anager. ° 

May 30.—Schenectady, N. Y.—Spring tournament of the Schenec- 
tady Gun Club. E. L. Aiken, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y.—Holiday shoot of the Westchester 
County Trapshooters’ League. J. Curry Barlow, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Auburn, Me.—. ual tournament of the Auburn Gun 
Club. L. A, Barker, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Altoona, Pa.—Altoona Rod and Gun Club’s tenth 
annual tournament. George G. Zeth, Sec’y, Altoona, Pa, 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club, O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
: under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co. 

June 4-6.—Memphis,, Tenn.—The Interstate A ion’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Memphis Gun Club. 

July $10.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Twelfth annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets. 
Added money $300. Rose system. Paul R. Litzke, Sec’y. 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 
Game. 

(= 10-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Eighth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. . F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 10-11—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament. 

June 12-15.—Denver, Colo.—Grand Western Bluerock Handicap 
tournament. Frank i. Mayer, Tournament Manager, 

une 17-20.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Annual Interstate tournament. 

une 18-19.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s annual 
tournament. Geo. E, Maison, Sec’y. ae 

June 25-26.—Raleigh, N. C.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 


. Ment, under the auspices of the Raleigh Gun Club. Jas. I. John- 


son, Sec’y. ae i” 
June 29.—San Francisco, Cal.—Live-bird shoot of the Union 
Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. C. G. Blandford, captain of the Ossining Gun Club, writes 
us as follows: ‘lwo cups have been given to the club by a mem- 
ber, to be shot for; one on April 12 and the other on April 26. 
These are fine cups, and the members should turn out in good 
force. The conditions are: 25 clay birds, handicaps misses and 
breaks, $1 entrance. Shooting on -each day to start at 2 P. M. 
Shooters may make post entries at any time up to 3:30 P. M. by 
paying 50 cents in addition to the regular entrance fee.” 


The Wurtz-Dundas cup match of the University of Pennsylvania 
Gun Club, held on the grounds of the Clearview Gun Club, at 
Darby, resulted in a victory for Parish, who made the éxcellent 
~winning score of 23 out of The scores were as follows: Wurtz- 
Dundas cup, 25 birds, unknown angles: Parish 23, Fisher 22, 
Taten 19, Farwel 17, Lowdon 22, Weaver 20, Harley 18, Adams 15, 
-Naughn 14. A cup contest at 10 pairs resulted as follows: Parish 
46, Ceaies 20, Tatem 12, Vaughnrl6, Harley 14, Weaver 10, 


There was-a five-man team match between attaches of the firms 
of Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales and Messrs. Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, on the grounds of the Richmond Gun Club, Staten 
Island, N. Y., on March 22, The former team _won by a score of 
197 to 187, about an 80 per cent. performance. Each man shot at 50 
targets. A return, match will be shot on the grounds of the 
Carlstadt (N. J.) Gun Club in the near future. 








On March 22, on the grounds of the Cincinnati Gun Club, two 
races at 100 targets were shot, one between Messrs. Squier and 
Phellis, the former winning by a score of 93 to 8%. The second 
between Messrs. Gambell, Ahlers and Heyl, in which Mr. Gambell 
won by a score of 91, his competitors scoring 90 and & in the 
order mentioned. n , 


Mr. Thos. Sawdon, of Toronto, Canada, writes us as follows: 
“In your latest issue you have me credited with making a good 
score at the tra Now, I don't object to the scores as stated, 
which are practically correct. But the statement that the shoot- 
ing gee done with the Parker gun is erroneous. I use the L. C. 

ith gun exclusively.” 


Th eBishop of Hereford’s bill, which aimed to abolish pigeon 


stag hunting, etc., in England, to which 
on rates a y= _— was var by 
t after second reading, there being so much adverse 
Oo it that it had no chance of favorable ‘adiwuicn, 
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the G. A, H., via the West 


There was a statement emmy of. the-daily s, to the effect 
that Messrs. Morfey and Van Allen had arranged to 
shoot a match to test the matter in respect to whether gece 
shooting is cruel or not. No. such™match’ has been definitely 
arranged. . 


The target programme at the Limited Gun Club’s tournament 
last week was not completed. on either of the two days, but, as it 
stood, Mr. Fred Gilbert was high man, He also won the Grand 
Central handicap. He tied with J. E. Hick with a straight score 
of 25, and won in the shoot-off. 


Mr. Mac Stillwell, secretary of the Crawfordsville (Ind.) Gun 
Club, writes us as follows: “Since 7s - in regard to our 
live-bird tournament, to be held’ May 7 and 8, we find we will be 
unable to procure enough Bigeons, therefore have decided to have 
a target tournament instea 

¥, 


At Rockaway Park, L, I., the Oceanic Rod and Gun Club will 
hold its second March shoot. Trains leave East Thirty-fourth 
street and Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, about 9 and 11 o’clock A.M. 
Targets, $150 per hundred. Mr. J. H. W. Fleming (Johnnie 
Jones), Sec’y. ® 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, of St. Louis, was a visitor in New York 
on Saturday of last week, but his tarry was brief, for he sped 
Westward to Chicago and other cities, transacting business as he 
journeyed to the Grand American Hanaicap at Kansas City. 


We acknowledge the rene of a membership ticket of the 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club, sent to us by the club secretary, 
Mr. Mac Stillwell, and extend our thanks for the honor con- 
ferred. ® 


The next shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will be held on the 
club grounds, Silver Lake, Staten Island. 


The Olean (N. Y.) Gun Club, through its secretary, Mr. B. D. 
Nobles, informs us that its third annual tournament will be held 
here on April 22. e 


On Saturday of this week, the New York party, en route to 
Shore R. R., start at 2:40. 


» 


With the’ post entries, added to the 452 received, the total entries 
to the G, A. H., will not be far short of the 500 mark. 
7 Buernarp WATERS. 


The Single-Trigger Shotgun. 


New Yorx.—Editor Forest and Stream: In reviewing the de- 
velopment of the modern double-barrel breechloading shotgun, 
nothing has puzzled inventive genius more than a practical, perfect 
single-trigger device, and no improvement since the days of flint locks 
can show up so many rank failures and disappointments as the 
single-trigger idea. On no other single improvement has so much 
money been expended without satisfactory results as on single- 
trigger experiments. ' ‘ ; 

though well nigh perfect work is being done by experts with 
the modern two-trigger breechloader, it is an undeniable fact that 
a perfect single trigger would prove one of the greatest of all 
recent improvements in a double-barrel shotgun, and the hundreds 
of patents and hundreds of thousands of dollars spent in the at- 
tempts to put a perfect single trigger on the market, and the years 
of hard work po ever-repeated attempts after costly failures, show 
that the manufacturers, as well as the sportsmen, are wide awake 
as to the importance of a perfect single trigger. 

The merit of a single trigger for a double barrel gun is self- 
evident. Every practical shooter knows the importance of a perfectly 
fitting gun, a difference in the length of a stock, of as little as Yin. 
is often noticed and insisted upon, and every amateur will do 
better with a proper length of stock than otherwise. A quarter of 
an inch, more or less, difference in length of stock is often fatal 
for best work. Still when shooting a double-barrel two-trigger 
gun, we continually shorten or lengthen our stock about an inch 
as the case may be, beside having to fully release our grip on the 
gun shooting right and left barrel, which all accounts to a great 
extent for the often comparatively poor work of the second barrel 
as well as other undesirable features, such as unpleasant punish- 
ment on account of recoil of gun, etc. 

All this will be done away with when shooting a single-trigger 


gun. 

What constitutes a perfect single trigger? In my opinion several 
requirements are absolutely necessary for any single trigger to 
become popular enough to come into general use. 

First.—A trigger mechanism which is easily reversible from 
right and left to left and right. 

econd.—Which is absolutely proof against “doubling”; that is, 
firing both barrels simultaneously through either fault of the 
mechanism, difference in recoil of cartridges, ee of shooter 
in holding his gun or involuntary pull, caused by the recoil of the 
first fired cartridge. 

Third.—A mechanism which allows of as smooth, easy and light 
. ull-off, devoid of all drag of the trigger, as the two trigger 
locks. 

Fourth.—_A simple, strong and purely mechanically positive 
device which can be cheaply constructed, easily understood, and 
which is not dependent upon any recoil of the gun. 

In looking over the gradual development of the single trigger, 
the first attempts did not allow of shifting from right and. left to 
left and right. Again, thousands of single-trigger guns have been 
put upon the market, and a good many are in use to-day, mostly 
in England, which are not proof against “doubling” and may be 
“doubled” by so-called tricks pretty regularly. 

Still others have such shortcomings as a hard, stiff or creepy 
pull-off, while the one or two single triggers which have been 
tried and can fairly lay claim to not having the first three objec- 
tions, are so complicated as to make them possible on the highest 
grades of guns only. The finest and most expensive workmanship 
only would admit of their construction, the cost of which would 
— that of the cost of our most popular guns. 

he above history of the single trigger development during the 
last eight or ten years is correct, and is well known to all close 
observers of the many different actions patented, found correct 
theoretically, manufactured, practically tried and soon found 
wanting. Nearly every important European manufacturer has had 
his fingers burned on one or more single-trigger mechanisms, as 
theory and practice seemed bound to run counter and riot with 
each other. 

I plead guilty; I was one of the burnt ones, and was one of 
the most disgusted of the single-trigger theorists, and was perfectly 
willing to let others go ahead and do the experimenting. Many 
other practical shooters and men in the business did likewise. 

My faith in the absolute practicability of a single trigger began 
to return only when I saw Mr. Charles Francotte, a leading ex- 
pert, among the practical gun makers of Europe, give his un- 

ualified indorsement and praise for the improved Bittiner and 
Jacger single trigger, an American invention. The Bittiner and 

aeger idea has stood all practical tests, and is taking like wild- 
fire in Germany, France, England and Belgium, dozens of the 
leading gun makers having adopted the same under royalties, and 
a considerable percentage of orders for finer guns are coming in 
with the B. & J. single trigger. 

The following description of the B, & J. single trigger will give 
your readers an idea of its simple mechanical construction: 

A lever, “D,” (see Figs. 1, 2 and 4) is attached to the right sear, 
“C.” This lever “D” has on the forward end a stud bb and 
on the rear end an extension (D*), which goes through and pro- 
trudes on the inner side of the sear arm (C*), The left sear C 
has a shoulder lug (C*, Fig. 4). ‘ 

Fig, 1 shows the lock mechanism when cocked and set to pull 
right-hand lock first. Upon pulling the trigger the sear of the 
right lock is poceeet upward, lifting the sear point out of the 
cock notch and relieving the hammer. gear then goes down 
= the force of the sear spring, and the lever D jumps under the 
s te lug C* of the left sear (C) by the force of the lever 
ing D*, 

The right barrel has now discharged, and u again pull- 

ing the trigger both sears, the right oné free and’ the ‘left sear set 

is oe notch of hammer, are lifted and the left barrel is dis- 
arged. = 

To reverse the lock action fros-tight aad left-to left and right, 
it is only necessary to shift the button’ Ein ‘trigger E b sing 
same in from right side to the leff’side-of* . This behigs the 
sear lifting pin E* from under the right to the left sear “‘C,” 
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and upon pullit the trigger the left lock will be discharged first 
and next the right lock. 

The above describes the mechanical trigger and lock-shifting 
mechanism, which, in itself, is mechanically complete and correct. 
but not practical without additional safeguards against “doubling.” 

To render “doubling’”’ or a simultaneous discharge of both bar- 
rels impossible, a weight or countefbalance, F, has been attached 
to the rear of the trigger, which acts like a “timer” or block, and 
which is in most. striking contrast, mechanically speaking, to the 
many most complicated and often wholly unrehable patented de- 
vices for preventing doubling in single-trigger guns. 
_ The counterbalance or “timer” is mechanical simplicity in. itself, 
is inexpensive and absolute in its functions, 

Upon pressing the trigger, the first time and discharging the 
first barrel, the counterbalance F is forced downward upon or 
toward the trigger plate. Upon releasing the trigger, the counter- 
balance is raised again to a position slightly more elevated than 
before the first pull of the trigger, thus allowing the sear to make 
its downward movement and the stud or extension, D', on lever 
D to slip under or over the lug C, as the case may be, and couple 
or connect the other sear. 

The under-bolt or breech-bolt, by means of a projection, A, Fig. 
2, Sa against the extension D? of the lever D when the gun 
. cing opened, and places both sears in a normal position as in 

ig. 1, 

Fie above mechanism is easily applied to most hammerless 
Icck constructions. 

For hammer guns the B. & J. single trigger is still more simple. 
The transposer is done away with, and instead of the rear projec- 
tion on breech-bolt A, Fig. 2, we have a stud “A,” Fig. 6, on the 
tumbler, — 

In cocking the gun the stud “A” slips under the lever D, Fig. 6, 
so that the stud D* on the forward end of lever D is pressed in 
the groove C* of the sear C. 

Upon pressing the trigger and releasing the right hammer, the 
tumbler is forced upward, releasing the sear C and the lever D, 
—o action thereafter cunveneail with that of the hammerless 
ock. 

The left barrel may be fired continuously without firing the right 
by cocking the left hammer only. In this wise the stud D will 
always slip under the shoulders of the left sear, and the pressin 
of the trigger will lift both sears. When both hammers are cocke 
the gun will shoot right and left. When only either right or left 
hemmer is cocked it will fire the respective barrel continuously. 

The counterbalance of timer F performs the same functions of 
preventing a possibility of doubling or firing both barrels invol- 
untarily, as in the hammerless gun. 

I — that American sportsmen and gun makers will not be 
far behind their European cousins in recognizing the practical 
advantages of a ——, sound, purely mechanical, cheap and thor- 
oughly reliable single trigger for double-barrel guns, 

Justus von LENGERKE. 





Missouri State Amateur Shooting Asscciation. 


A GREAT TRAPSHOOTING CIRCUIT FOR THE WEST. 


__St. Joseru, Mo., March 21.—It has doubtless been a long itime, 
if ever in the history of the West, that trapshooting has reached 
such a degree of popularity as it enjoys at present. No sooner 
was it announced that the Grand American Handicap would be 
held in Kansas City this season than trapshooters of the middle 
an sa to arrange a circuit to follow immediately after the 

Arrangements were soon consummated, and the following splen- 
did circuit was arranged, consisting of three State shoots as fol- 
lows: Kansas State shoot at Olathe, April 8, 9, 10 and 11; Mis- 
souri State shoot at St. Joseph, April 14, 15 and 16; Nebraska 
State shoot at Omaha, April 22, 23. 24 and 25. 

_ The Kansas State shoot has for years been one of the best held 
in the West, and this one promises to eclipse all former events. 
The management will add $400 in cash to the events and for average 
money. 

Following the Olathe shoot will be the Missouri State shoot at 
St. Joseph, which is only sixty-three miles from Kansas City.’ The 
first two days will be at targets, and the third day at live birds; 
$400 will be added to the events and for average money. This 
shoot will take place on the grounds of the Metropolitan Gun Club, 
without doubt one of the one shooting grounds in the West. 
The management will make every effort to please the shooters and 
see that they have a good time while in the city. 

Last on the list, but not least by any means, comes the Ne- 
braska State shoot at Omaha, which will be second only to the 
G. A, H. There will be $600 added money, and as Omaha has the 
reputation of always giving a good shoot, there is no doubt that 
this one will eclipse all former events. 

The shooters of the West feel that they now have an opportunity 
of showing their Eastern brothers that they can give tournaments 
of the highest order, and you are requested to make arrangements 
to stay with us a month and take in the above tournaments, which 
we can assure you, will be the best held in the West this season. 

F, B. CunnincHam, Sec’y-Treas. 





N, Y. State Shoot. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 21.—I inclose herewith an article, 
reference to our State shoot, from the pen of our old friend, W. C. 
Hadley, who is still with us in spirit, and we hope will soon be 
able to be with us in body. f you can see your way clear to 
publish it in full, we shall be very glad to have you do so; other- 
wise such parts as you think will be of general interest will be 
fully appreciated: 

R. C. Kersitner. 





The annual meeting of the New York State Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game, which will be held in this city under 
the auspices of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club the second: week 
in June of this year, will without doubt be one of the largest events 
of the kind witnessed in this State in some years. 

The Rochester Rod and Gun Club have unsurpassed facilities for 
carrying out one of the finest and most attractive programmes ever 
offered in this State. In addition to its beantiful grounds, it has 
secured adjoining ones, which, together with the handsome club 
house, splendid appointment and magnificent scenery; make it one 
of the most delightful shooting grounds in the State. 

The action of the State Legislature in prohibiting live-bird shoot- 
ing has forced the Rochester Rod and Gun Club to make an inani- 
mate target contest for the Dean Richmond trophy; but no change 
will be made in the rules except so far as they conflict with the 
following: Entrance fee, $10 per team, with targets extra; three 
moneys, 50, 30 and 20 per cent.; class shooting; 30 targets per 
man, or 150 targets per team. Ties to be shot off at $5 targets per 
man, or 75 targets per team. ; 

The rest of the events are not fully decided on, but will consist 
of the popular free merchandise shoot, State events-and ‘sweep- 
stakes, and will be given in later issues. P 

The shoot will be managed by Jack Parker, of Defroit, whose 
experience and popularity is a sufficient guarantee that everything 
will run smoothly, Hap. 





Gaillard Sporting Club, 


Natcuez, Miss.—On the 14th inst. Mr. Hood Waters was a 
visitor at a shoot of the Gaillard Shooting Club, of Natchez,’Miss., 
at which there was an assemblage of good shots, as the scores 
sagentes will show: 
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Shooting at Rittersville. 
Ritrersvitte, Pa., March 20.—Douglass S. Daudt, of -South 


Bethlehem, to-day defeated Francott, of Easton, in a contest at 
this place. The match was for $25, at 25 live birds, h killed 
16, and then-shot off. Daudt won by killing 9 straight. Francott 
missed 2 out of 10. Scores of other matches: 

o. 1, 8 birds: Franklin 6, Hahn 5, Sommers 6, Rehrig 8, 
Mack 5, Daudt 7, Francott 7, Barner 5, Sommers 6, Shimmel 6, 
Sommers 5, Rehrig 6, Mack 7, Daudt §, Francott 6. 

No. 2, 5 birds: Franklin, Francott, Young, Shimmel, Hahn, Brey 
and Rehrig 5 each, Barner 4, Straub 3. 

No. 3, 12 birds: Franklin 12, Mack 11, Fernheél 5, Smith 5, Ben- 
ning 4. The last three did not finish, 
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FOREST AND STRBAM. 
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Ki , HT tie Mills, 
Kirby, A _ W.. Ge 
poses, Ht Newark N j. 
bin scoln, 5: 2 B 
inco cot 
s AD Tei South Dako 
{ones Oe P. Sorin gheld, pert > 


Lilly, John iii Indianapolis Ind. 
Laidlaw, W. A., Kansas City, Mo 


- ony A. 3, Co ‘0. Pleasureville, Aa 
wton Colorado Springs, o 
» Kansas C 


on ae a ‘o, I or * 
Lard, A. E., ee ok, 


Leget tt, J. P. Carthage 
Livin on, ., ae le, Ala. 
ogee i.e er 


icone < si Louigvil, Ky. 


Louden Bradford, Ti. 
Lane, J. A. Fy Maishalliown, Ia. 
Meo” ae H. ay ey 


Meecha: _ > ae ethsbarg, Ti. 
Marshall’ J. A., Gardner, Kans. 
Markle, P., St. Louis, Mo. 
Matson, M. Persia, la. 

Mattox, W., we Ta. 


McGraw, G. J.,’ Minneapolis, Minn. 
McKelvey, A. H poli 
McMurchy,’H, Fulton, N. Y, 
Means, B. J., Kansas te, Me. 


Meidroth F,, Peoria, 
Meri, R, © Sh hlwaukee, Wiss 
err il 
Mermod, » St. Louis, Mo. 


Middletown, qe Ii. 
Miller, A. L., New Boston, ‘Lil. 
Millett, Shirley, Kansas City, ae. 


* Mink, Ge Ens 7 delphia, 


Monroe, I 
Money, Haro! 


Money, Ca aenrae ne > 


Mone KF . Linasin, Neb. 
Moore, W. L., Kansas City, Mo. 
Morfey, T. W., Queens, L. oe a 


Mott, Des Moines, Ia. 
Muchy, A. B., Oska Ia. 
Murph, B., Weir City, s 
Myrick, F. W. Chicago, Il 
Nason, W. E., St. Louis, 
Nelson, H. T., Clifton Forge, Va. 
Newton, T. B. ‘ 


Northcott, W. P., La Grange, Ill 
ee . H., New Yor ” 
Norton, T. F., ‘° 
Oakley, Annie Nutley, N. J 

ri ; 
O'Brien, C., Chicago, ‘ll 
ONel Jor Se Louis, Mo; ; 
Orth, , San en 
Orvis, St. Louis 
Overly, R., Kansas City, Kans 
Page, § . Elkton, Ky. 


oa Js "Kansas City, Mo. 
M. M., Platte City, Mo. 

Peck, pee , Mo z 
is, C. W., Cincinnati, O. i 





i S. 

Rickmers, A. F. \ 
Richi, FC, Beit Alton Mi 
Rike, E. D., Dayton, O. 

suey. Kansas City, Mo. 


Ross, 
Rudy, Aeenaic, Ta. 


Rogers, F. St. Jo Mo. 
Saucier, Rober Noe Oltane: La. 
Saxton, C. W. Hardy, Ia. 

Shaw, A. M., Delmont, South Dakota. 
Sims, J. M., Collinsville, Til. 

Schroeder, : A., Columbus, Neb, 

Scott, B, F., Grass Lake, Mich. 

spotting Le Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shemwell, W., Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Spencer, ap , St a Mo. 

Stephens, C, ee 

Stockwell, G. W., Kansas City, Mo. 
Scott, Lill, ay nk 7 lp _ 


ee Le A. Kansas Ga Mo. 
Smith, F, ie ae City, Mo. 
Sexton, Jan. , Leavenworth, Kans. 
Stevens, tH ” Rahway, N. j. 
Serpeast, W. Joplin, Mo. 

Geo. On 


Simpkins, incoln, Neb. ° 
Spicer, C. ee St. Louis, Mo. ae 

Sears .. Des Moines, te, $ 

Sheehy, J. ’ Des Moines, 


Stauber 2. Streator, Th 
Steck, ha M., Chicago, | Il. 
Stoner, Ji Granger, I 
Storey, ry. Duluth, Mina. 
Smith, M Cambridge Ii. 
Snyder, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Steier, 7: Pes Oshkosh, Wis. 
Stevens, C. ’ Abilene, Kans. 
Squier, L. , Cincinnati, oO. 
Scranton, 6. Weir Cit b ame. 

3 Ww f° Greenw 
Sperry, A. » Rock Island, 1. 
Sellers, j.M ” Chicago, I 
Stevenson Geo., i. Watevile Kans. 
Soward, FM Topeka, Kan 
Stephenson, W. Res Brodhead, Wis. 
Sanford, M. C., Clyde, O. 
Schlosser. te R., fax, Ta. 


—s 3. Cincinnati, O. 

Scott,  Wakhen I - 
Scott, E Markham, In, 

Selbheas, rge, Newton, Ia. 


Small, J. C., Aurora, Ind. 

Spencer, Cc. G. St. Louis, Me. 

Spencer, Walter, St. Louis, Mo. 

Spatz, J. F., Meckling, S. D, 

Stout, M., Circleville, oO, 

Taggart, chs s., Nebraska City, Neb. 
Tramp, Chica 0, 


Thompson, C & ingfield, Ill. 
Tripp, E. A. _ Ser Reet Ind. 
Taylor, Herbert St. is, Mo. 


Townsend, D., Omaha, Neb. 
Terrybery, LA Louisville, Neb, 
Templin, Grant, Minneapolis, Kans. 
Fiesta, arry, ‘Kansas ity, Mo. 
Toll, A., a9 Mich. 


Trimble. R. , Covington, Ky. 
Sucker, oe “enka Tex. 
Fripp, D , Newton, Ta. 
* Watertown, S. D, 


Thee, 4,5: ceo Eon Junction City, Kans. 
Trent, Geo. Prairie, Minn. 
Timberlake, Oe 1 Sonera Kans. 
Thomas, T. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Thorne, G. A.. Chica 0, ii 
rotter. ingsley, Ia. 
Texas Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
Taylor, H. G. Meckling, §. D. 
Thompson, W. a, Tenn. 
Thornton, Elwood, Joplin, Mo. 
“ame im, Kansas City, ‘Mo. 
Uno, E., aera Wis. 
Von Lengerke, C » Jersey City, N. J. =~ 
Von Lengerke, O., Chicago, i. 
Voris, Ed, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Van Allen. Ss. M., Jamaica, ee me A 
Emile, Cincinnati, oO. 
Wonton ib B. P., Dixon, Ill. 
White, J Chicago, in. 
Wish Boer Weeping Water, Neb. 
Waters, Hood, Baltimore, Md, 
Wilmot, di Lexan, °. 3 
Wright, Chas Kansas City, Mo. 
Willams, WA eee t it 
Wilkinson, C. R, St. Paul, Minn. . 
Warren, W., Duluth, Minn. 
Wenona, California. 
Watertown, Kid erate S. D. 
Watson, John x, Chicago, 18 


Williamson, Dr Milwaukee, Wis. 

Washburn, W. W., New Richmon Ind. 

Ware. Thomas B., Spokane, Wash. 
Waddell, R Cincinnati, Oo 


Wold, A. % Stock Rapids, Ia. 
White, Gap. ‘R. Parsons, Kans. 
Wiggins, C: Homer, s 
Hickman,’ K 
Wetzig, E 7, unction City, Kans. 
Wettleaf, Wm., Nichols, Ia. t 
Ward, J. W., Ft. Benton, Mont. 1% 
Waddington. "W. A., Beatrice, Neb. 
Weaver, Dudley, Memphis, Tenn. 
Zim, St. oe 


Mo. 
Young, C. A., Springfield, O. 


»e +. 


ee 


Reqrchententon of States in G. H., 1902: Alabama 2, Arizona 
Arkansas 1, California 3, C gra 4, "Georgia 2, Idaho —— 
Territory, 4, Illinois 76, Iowa Indiana 12, Kansas 33, 
ll, Louisiens 4, 7. land 3, Massachusetts 2, mn Nee j 5. 
sota issouri ontana 
New York 9, North Carolina 1, South Dakota Y, Obi Ohio Ja 
homa Territory 6, Pennsylvania 9, 


Texas 11 Utah 1, Virginia 1, Washington 2, ideed 1, Tenntepes 13, Conads 
1; total 452. 





Concerning the Bursting of Guns, 


San Francisco, March 19.—We have been interned by one-of 
our leading loading institutions that experiments have demon- 
strated to them that a wad y left in a gun barrel will 
not cause the barrel to burst on subsequent firing. This 
is at total variance with our belief, as well as the opinion of x 
cee. wos manufacturers that net's os sous in con oo 
wit matter is-so important that we thin! enanee, 9 1 
manufacturers and gun makers in general would welcome a So 
cussion of the matter, and by perhaps a series of experiments 
the correctness of this assertion, %, or least throw some - 
a subject that is’ — yet di 

“We, frequently “hear 


‘a reting without any 
eee he toa rel; other 


Genes. to an over wader; 
ae . ee assestion ‘that again, to 
barrel and caused the eee on 

We think the subject of general interest to your ‘readers, and 


invite @ 
Pactric Harpware & Co. 
@er Et...) 


All communications intended for Forzst amp Srazam should 
“Seeks 





"not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Limited Gin Clob Tournament. 


I Apouis, Ind., March 21.—The fifth annual tournamient of 
the Limited Gun Club closed to-day. The programme was two 
daxest. tirgam, and: oe che leet oy ©. bird handicap, 
trance $25. e were fourteen 15-target events for each of the two 
oy 60 in each event; no money was added. ~ 
target was done from a magautrap. The pro- 
gramme was not finished either day at targets. 

The first day ten events were shot, and on the last day eleven 
were completed. The money was divided in all pose events 
4, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Forty shooters took part the two 
first aavs, and thirty-seven entered the Grand Central handicap. 

The were a and twenty-seven men did not get a 
place in the race. J. E. Hick, of Columbus, U., and Fred Gilbert, 

Spirit Lake, Ia., were the only ones to kill 2%, and they divide 


first, each get 7%. Head, Rhodes and Fox got 2% and 
drew out oe, Ahlers, Heke Beda and Voris got $34.65 for 


killing 23. Rike, Neal, Clay, Young and Phil drew 85 tor 
scoring 22. In the shoot-off for the medal miss-and-out, | 
his first bird. Gilbert killed and won. He also was high on the 
targ as far as the programme was completed, and his average 


was . 
Hicks shot Schultze powder, U. M. C. shells anda Parker gun. 
Gilbert shot Dupont powder, Winchester shells and a Parker gun. 

The boys are all headed for the Grand American Handicap at 
Kansas City, and it is conceded by the wise ones that the 400 
entry mark will be made. Ps : 

On Thursday evening, Mr. E. H. Tripp gave a dinner to the 
members of the American team. Those present were Capt. 
Marshall, Emil Werk, Frank Harrison, Jack Fanning, Fred Gil- 
bert, R. O. Heikes, C. W. Budd, E. H. Tripp, Albert ee and 
Harold Money. Capt. Money was expected, but wired Mr. Tripp 
that he could not be present. Many little incidents that occurred 
while the team was abroad were related, and each one present 
told how it happened. A very pleasant evening was enjoyed by all. 


March 19, First Day. 


The scores of to-day were as eens 


icks lost 








Events: 3 &:¢ 7:28 
Tri owecooceveveccecsors Poeece 15 14 13.14.12 12 14 M4 12 12 
Budd enece ocecccsccccscestconte 13 13..13 -13..13.. 13.15 18 12 0 
Mawpahall <.ccccccccccscccscecs . 13 10 15 13.15 138. 14 13 4 
Fanning ..... evcvcccdecceeces . 6 33 12 2 4 Hb B 
TEMINEE coccccrsecsaddccosveceess OA, 06 2 aD ae de Le liee @ 
Rike ..cccccccccccccccccscceccces 15 13 15 13 1415 1 16 14 13 
GilBest .ccccccccccccesccceccecs bMWR Bb Hb 6b Bb WB 15 
Faast .ccccccccccccccccccccces 312612214 4 BRD 7 
Fort .. 15 12 14 13 «12 «12 «4 «1B 14 14 
Head .. 13 14 13 13 14 15 16 14 13 14 

MOIS .ccccccccccccccccsccece 8B 146148512 WB 1.12 

Compte 1b 231241246 BBM 
ymon 9210 94124 9B YD 
nbar uv 2B..3.¥8.... 4.B Ss BD .. 
eldon bBWBWNBBHBEL .. 

Michaelis $9 s$senun ty $.. 
gs BUH EBB Ege 
Partington ae 
yt as... 
Forbis .. ian os'..0&, am i'ee 
Moller 3wisBaewewMVw Ses 3 Sf 
Cc uURMMRHMHBRMHOH. 
N RBLRBMWWRBRMHB.. 
Short ..... ay Ue ec. ss, Dee. 8. ‘00., 08 
Comstoc ae of. a a DE 'ns ER ne 
Shaw . . a ak bade? am as ee 
White ~-» BEBBBUMGM.. 
Short . ei: 0%). ke Ls Ge Pe. Se, 08 
Shaw . = 3B §$MB 8 .. 

ack @ 8 12 ll as 6,5 
bisher ée -", Te ae oe Te oe es 
Sayles vere’ S'S os . oc e+. ep 
Brooks ae 610 88 9N.. 
Meredith ‘ oo Un OS Eby wey tet ee 
Bussel ° 28: 2. DD Wh cd? oe 
Tack ‘ ae we. cede. & 
Lilly . s yee CO OR ees 
Best .. a saat he: vale. ake, Le <a, oe 
Adamson Se ea 06 | 46 2% Oe Ms. Oo 
Wiggins <6, , OS A, RN Ae 

March 20, Second Day. 

9” ll 
1412 44 
1b 11 16 
1 15 14 
14 13 «14 
BmeH 
1b 14 14 
wUER op 
14°15 15 
13 15 16 
16 14 «14 
156 10... 
14 12 13 
122 15 13 
2 12 13 
13 15 
ae ae Se 
TD os. 
312... 
6 13 .. 
13 15 12 
li 14 13 
ie 
; 
44.. 13... 
912 .. 
10 15 10 

Anson ........ a Sikes eel! on 
Adney .......+.- pheag.tes! of ae » ie 4 3 % baie 
T. , oo 60) tap we SERA SER, och ge Hee 
oo .od be -.00," we tee MEI est Sncwn te 
Sess cb. oo. ox SOME EVIE Bok 00th ot 
i ee ee ae. SEF oa: saclco 
ot Ear ges. ce. ep be 5 oni tee b04: dy: eer aet 


March 21, Third Day. 


third day was devoted to live-bird competition, the main 
ss of wien en the Grand Central Handicap, 25 live birds, $25 
entrance. Hicks and Gilbert scored straight. 








Gamble, 28.........sccececeece8 eeeeeeeee 2022122202222102202202020—18 
ciao can conta POEUN o021222222229220292222922 29 
Ge Gcstdias bee. Weise en 
Ecce tt corerenueneceag 
Whe sccscbcdccbesens oe ca 
SUMMA Ticovbisyiclicicccsksteoetsvenes 
M38 bk. sdecissess CS eal 
Lilly, Becoee ecco DIEIEIEEDEEETTDTg999999939029029222012212—19 
BE in : . « .0°22220°2202121222212°222— 
Young, 31.... 
Phil, 30....--- 
Fert, 30.......0- +1 1122122299002210%0022221222—20 
Gripe, 20..cccccccscscssececeseeceevee 11 2000221222222202222221220-—21 
arion, 30... -.ss:esessseeedeccscceuee se .0112112102022222022202020—18 





29 
Heikes, Bl........seeceseccseveseeeeces e+e oZ121002212222222212221222—23 


Marshall, 31 ce teeeeeeeeeesees sSQUCteece Dee DeeDeee® —2) 






seeeewereenee 






i 
Budd, eeeeereres Genesee voeseeeeeee 





fineness. os. tas ta os) oo i Sanaa 16 
Willie, 800 veces 4» RROD MATEY BI 
Weelbey 80626 ide paesss es sevctene sei w+ ¥ w+ «0220112212012011012000012—16 


IN’ NEW JERSEY. 


New York German Gin Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 19.—The club shoot of the New York 
German Gun Club resulted as, follows: 


Wellbrock, 2... eer Mesloh, 28 













. -1112*11210— 8 








ever, 28......<% Dannefelser, 28....2200001110— 5 
Von Kettingell, 28.2*1121122iI— 9 Martens, 25......... 0101000000— 2 
mone, 29...... 0112210102—- 7 Radle, 28..... . ..200*002112— 5 
Schlicht, 28......0*11002202— 5 Steffens, 28.. - - -1022201222— 8 
udson, 28 .1212020122— 8 Albert, 28...:......0022201200— 5 
Garmes, 28......... *2i— 7 Hagmah, 25........ 0000201000— 2 





Meyer,........ 2022010011— 6 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., March 21.—The club frogky was won by Mr. W. 
J. Kroeger, with a straight score. Mr. H. Loden won Class B 





trophy. Mr. Meyer, the holder, was defeated by Mr. Loeble for 
the challenge medal. The scores: 
H Pape, 29......... 222100*010— 5 C Peters, 28....... 0000222222— 6 
C Meyer, 28........ 1111*22111— 9 W Rohlf, 28........ 0111211210— 8 
G E Loeble, 28.....0212112112— 9 C Tyssenn, 25...... *202010121— 6 
{eb Rae Mees. <2 0101021112— 7 H_ Loden, 25....... 1020112210— 7 
Kroeger, 28...1221211222—10 J Luhman, 25.......2000%2200— 3 
gg SS 0111012112— 8 C Meyerdiercks, 28.1211222220— 9 
J Hainhorst, 28....1112201111— 9 J Schmidt, 28...... 21010*2101— 6 
Match for $50, at 25 birds: 
Ue, SERA Zaceccsesecocecesceses «++ +2020222102202022002202222—17 
C Meyerdiereks .....ccccsscccscccccqeeees 1221002222110021012220220—18 
Challenge medal, 15 birds: 
GG Be leccccecccccvcccece eoveccccceteevescece 112222021220111—13 
C Meyer... cc cscccccccccscccccece Ceccccccecerecrosces 2*2220111121120—12 
Miss-and-outs, $1: 
Events: 23 4 Events: 23 4 
Kroeger 1 4 0 Peters oe oe 
‘ape . Oi - 100 340 
Hainho 1 0 6- Tyssen eet as. ae 
Loeble .. 241 Bunni.... Daw cc 
Meyerdiercks 3 14 Luhrman da es 40 
ohlfs .. 1.17 Loden OC Os oo 
MEE Ro ivcdees scene 373% 


Richmond Gun Club. 


Sirver Lake, Staten Island, March 22.—The main event of the 
athering was the team contest between teams of Messrs, Von 

engerke & Detmold and Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales. The 
weather was ideal. There was all the glory of abundant sunshine, 
with the cool, balmy temperature of spring. It was a pleasure to 
be outdoors on any pretext, but it was specially pleasing to journey 
countryward with a contest between: famous gladiators in prospect. 
The party left New York on the 1:30 boat, and after a ride through 
the goat district of Staten Island; the grounds were reached in 
due time. They are most pleasantly situated, though in respect 
to shooting they are hard. They alee away sharply to the left, 
and slope away in other directions more moderately except to the 
extreme a The traps are installed after the Sergeant system, 
but the leit and right quarterers-are thrown at very sharp angles. 

The friends of the contestants were out in. goodly force. After 
a warm-up at 10 targets, the team race began. Mr. “Johnnie 
Jones” acted as scorer. Each team felt that it might win or 
might not. Some of the members had not shot much in years, 
and others had shot a great deal through many wecks. The per- 
— as a whole was nevertheless very good. The scores 
ollow: 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales Team. 


Cooper .......+ eedocscccs ew» ee 1101110011110111111111111-—21 
1191111111001111110011111—20—41 
BARRON ccdaasdoveGocciecedece » »  -0119112119111111110111110—22 
_ 0110111110111111010000110—16—38 
SPENCEP cccccccccccccccccsces » «+ 1110111111110030101111110—18 
1101111010100111112901011—18—36 
Schneider .......+++- atnoveonée - -4111001000111111101111100—17 
1110001011111111111101111—20—37 
Darke 6c.nycceseccceccccccccccee « ©-9191111011111101111111011—22 
1113111111111111101 -1011—23—45—197 
Von Lengerke & Detmold Team, 
J Von Lengerke ......... oo om »AD11000111111111111111111—24 
1111111111011110111010110—20—44 
C Banta..crcccescrece an00desaceu .« -1111001110011111010111110—18 
1001001111010011110110001—14—32 
Ni oc ccnvemasebesphepewes 1011111011101111111111111—22 
1111111111101111111111111—24—46 
ee aceeweceusere te 101011 1010111101001011110—16 
1101111111001111010101111—19—35 
OER. concugessouns eetoeosvccco - «-0100101001110011111101110—15 


1100010100011111110111010—15—30—187 
Thus the Schoverlimg, Daly & Gales team beat by 10 targets. 
They immediately proposed three cheers for their opponents, 
which were given with a will. The compliment was returned by 
the V. L, & D. team with equal heartiness. A return match was 
orremged to take place on the grounds of the Carlstadt, N. J., 
Gun Club at a date to be fixed upon later. 
After the match there was active action in the way of shooting. 
The next shoot of the club will take pkce on April 5. All are 
welcome to attend. The sweepstake scores follow: 













Events: $423:-3 ¢#) 6. 6:7 8 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 2 W 10 
Schneider ....6-ssecsecee fadvavenseebvse 9-3 NM: 3D ws... 
Merten ....... sees S$SRBBNWBYBD 72.. 
A A Schoverling.. S.16-2 Bs Se: 8 
errr a: ae ee eee 
Gee -GEGUE cic cecss ccccctesee vice SS ou ee 
Barron ....... geeebands vaemeasreceeens 6 §BN. : 
J Von Lengerke ..........0++.- ewes > TT ale ce lee vet 
COOPEF coccecccccccccccccccce ewtscesese 0 ED OL tu, - «2 
GOI aresvcessevecees Scredooee wis BoM: a -ed . 
jones éqcepiocacacéoe Cdpesevene — TRBNMDBRE. 7 
Pt vuteeabiey amine aaebaae zai! RAMs Ths oo ce 
Bet Waterss 6. cciecocccecsvdccee jos «os 1D 2B TE Be 
Gray sesvcone caved O0mse conveccees geotice) BHO . Ss. 
t A, ccdungs dnd ore eoceee Be ee. ba be Tae oe 
W Schoverling............- 2BuwWséM i 8 
Reynolds ss OO oe. B I -M oi... 
Bechtel ee em: er 
RINT S fotcc: maroveiies pear crattr eons uu 





Huntsville Guo Club. 


Huntsvityz, Ala., March 15.—At a meeting of the Huntsville 
Gun Club yesterday afternoon, at their club rooms, it was decided 
to issue a challenge to the Hermitage Gun Club, of Nashville, 
Tenn., looking to a contest for the tri-State trophy, which was 
won by the Hermitage Gun Club last season at Huntsville. 

Mr. W. W. Newman introduced and secured the adoption of 
the following plan for contests for the season of 1902, viz.: 

The weekly shoot shall consist of two events of 25 targets each, 
Suows singly, which may be subdivided at the pleasure of the 

tain. . 

he winner in the match of the first 25 shall be declared the win- 
ner of the weekly trophy, and shall be entitled to the same until 
the next weekly contest. : 

The member making the highest score in both events -shall be 
declared the winner the high gun trophy for the week, and all 
scores shall be recorded and preserved so as to ascertain the win- 
ner of the high | contest for the season. : 

Any member winning the weekly trophy in event No, 1 at least 
one time shall at the close of the season be entitled to participate 
in a contest at 100 targets, thrown singly, for some prize, to be 
awarded the winner by the club. : 

The member who during the season wins the weekly troph 
the highest number of times shall be declared the owner aneel 


Joun, Jr. 





“ always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 


pot to any individual connecte’ with the papes. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Emerald Gun Club, 


March 18—The Emerald Gun Club held its March shoot to-day. 
This was the first shoot of the year. The birds were good and 
fast. Messrs. Koegel and Fisher were elected to membership. 
Mr, H. P. Fessenden was referee, 

















Points. 
S M Van Allen, 90........cccccsccccccseereeeIZhl2202I2— 9 7 
Fy Rall Muporecanseensaneraconsotnes- rie MEREEE @ ' 
Dr O'Connell, €2.....crcscceocvecess sevcevevessedawalZeze— 9 = 
ey UE, Mn ddedadetacetccatacssces eneatevane «+ -21202*00U1— 6 7 
Dr Hudson, 28... veeeeeel101221200— 7 7 
jJamaica, 30.. concustecesbencegp ate ieenr oe ft 
{ MINE. Dienscadmecontacatececoatcensnadhcceesesn © i 
WW SM tendececctocrcccccesoe yanavesusede 644 
. jae. 7 e Pevegeccoescosocces poadeondt et : 
£ ONG, Waewseeecececes Oeeeeeereeeseee eeeeeee 2222— 
a reer oeeee«eslO11100000— 4 6% 
CAG Ais pagecmecwosesyerestocacava oe+ee++L122%2220*%— 7 5 
BG MEE. Gbxadeceseceseuccoscsese «+ »2022022021— 7 7 
W Catton, 28..... 0121000000— 3 7 
Ee SG Mins voanticcccadsccedensdesye - + -000012210i— 5 6 
a teen e 40see0 as 6% 
Money, 30... 4 — bs 
1 pce ail 7 6 
enry, 30.... 6 44 
Pa Mi sdtanedidadad<éntnscaeuey 0102201200— 5 ee 
PMID Din dicbe ctcucksccaceaccgeseeedenens 1012220022— 7 
RNR, Giada cenecectusteececdns canned +» -1220002022— 6 6 
*Guests. {For birds, 


Match, 10 birds, for birds: 


A Schoverling, 28..2222222222—10 S M Van Allen, 33.201222*212— 8 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 22.—There was quite a piing of shoot- 
ers to participate in the competition of the Brooklyn Gun Club. 


-The scores of the = shoot, prize hand-painted stein, 25 targets, 
follow: 


handicaps added, 


Capt Borland, 6 


-1111011110111111101100111—-20 
Remsen, 1. 


- -1011110111101101111011101—19 





Hitchcock, -1101111101101011101101111—19 

Welles, Lies eeeeseesoese 1101111111011111011111111—22 

WHER, Gib dadacdidcavec wecdeueddace + +e» «+0101011111001010011101101—15 
Shoot-off: 


Capt Borland, 6...... 


eeeee+-1111111011001101010100001—15 
Hitchcock, 6....... 


Ce eeerereeeres 












jemaaeaa eee + o4111101111101111110010101—19 
Remsen ...... eccccccces Coccccccccceseccece 011.1110111011111111111101—21 
Welles SH seecoccceccevcssecce ecuseceoecees 0101111111101111111010110—20 
Wright ...... eoccces ecedecce gsriesesadedged 0100101000111111010110100—13 

Sweepstake events: 
Events: 13234 66+ 8s 
Targets: - 10 15 6 10 10 10 16 15 
EE cexnctode miuneen nr extie Changi ©. Mhiee,-45. a eda 
Capt Borland.. 1:3 2 2 € > S32 
Remsen ..... $RMNW 9 8B... 
Welles $.-3h -6 8 F. Th ac 
Newton . a ee | 
ee ow © ce, 4 ce co F 
Hitchcock . oe, «& J de. de tes, ER oe 
Wright .... o of 0B 6 & §& . 8 
Van Sise .. ‘ 4 oa ee 
atta siisaukde dgududececs e% ée oe J 


Se « 
Nos, 4, 5 and 6 were at 5 pairs. 


Northport Gun Club. 


Appended are the scores made at the shoot of the Northport, L, 
I., Gun Club on Saturday, March 15, Several shooters trom the 
Smithtown Club were present and shot through the programme. 


Tyler, of Smithtown, was high aveiage with 88 per-cent. The 
scores: 








Events: +2234 5 6 FS PR 
_, Largets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
BA casmsene Kepcetguiiemnenee 7” 8 9910 8 10 10 7 
WOE cccccctucccccosececcccoee 9 B 4 4 SB os ac ce FT 
BEGG, Nadasaccdasssiccessissse ox SS SMS Se SS 
Call cccccccccccccccccccccccccne 7 § 6 § § FW F § F 
Ketcham ...00eseeseeeee S$ '¢'¢-@ t-6 3 28 6 
somenle evedededesceveree ai§w BS OB 4@e 8 EC a 

MBDY cccccesocccecoce co ee te Ge ce te (GO Gee Se 
po ecccceevece o or ce ce. ce ce F OS ae, ce 
oe ceacececevecscece €eq eh ees ae ce Ol ae ae on 
See a be aes een ae ce to me Oe 
MUNG adacdccckctcccacce seed. ae e 2<e, 10 ‘ 

Hatszy. 


Fulton Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 24.—There was a great gathering of the 
Fulton Gun Club members and their friends at the cup shoot to- 
day. There were 7 contestants in the main event, the cup 
shoot, the conditions of which were 60 targets, handicap allowance 
added, entrance $1. The two men who had the least allowance 
were Messrs. Dudley and Schortemeier, who had 3 each. Dudley 
made the even 50 with his meagre allowance, while Schortemeier 
fell one short of it. 

The weather was ie, spring-like and balmy. The utmost 
good fellowship prevailed. The traps and pulling mechanism were 
all newly arranged, and did not work first rate. Following are the 
acorn the ties in which will be shot off on April 6 at the regular 
shoot: 

Merten (10) 46, May (12) 41, Dudley (3) 50, June (3) 49, Jones 
(10) 49, Duke (5) 35, Reynolds (13) 44, Ernst (11) 45, Martin & 47, 
Waters (9) 50, Short, Jr. (18) 47, Snyder (9) 45, Kaiser (16) 32, 
Arrowsmith (20) 50, Lay (12) 34, Potter (9) 50, Sitzler (16) 32, 
O. H. (10) 35, Willhart (14) 48, Diffley (15) 37, Blake (14) 49, May- 
ser (20) 42, Bissing (16) 50, E. Steffens (10) 37, G. Voss (9) 48, 


A. Woods (14) 43, Ely (20) 33, T: il (17) 38, K 5 
W. Woot 82 2 y revail (17) essell (18) 45, 


Sweepstake events: 
Events: 










12345 Events: 123465 
Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 
Merten -0116 818 er - édivéee éeese' ce O55 de ee 
Dudley 10 1419 812 Sitzler ........ wwe ie OMS 
May .. 42 2:49 A Weedsisiucsic cz 8-8 OE ce 
June .. 91519 815 B Waters ..... ovce oo 22 3S... 
— ‘ - 101216 713 Willhart .. oo ot S'Ge OM 
uke . - 101118 814 Blake . 12... 10 
Reynolds - 41012 911 Fitz o Bee 3 
Ernst - 8 917 6 7 Charles . 13 212 
Snyder 512... .. ... Shost, Jr. 10 6.. 
Potter .....c-ceeee 912.. &5.. “Trevail . 3 4 
Arrowsmith ...... 81011 811 *Norris 6 
Mayser ......002. 6 Oy ite oy 4. SD tsivesi 3.. 
Bissing ........... ep Wyk i, “eee - 14 
, yl ae 5 8 9.. 9 *%E Steffens........ 12 
MEE psccccecane PF ae Be ak = PO \eekada ded ebearaa 8 
TUE oa Cendnvaed tac > 





Chesapeake Gun Club, 


_Newrort News, Va., March 21.—To-day the Chesapeake Gun 
Club held a weekly shoot at Riverview Park. The weather was 
fine, and the scores were somewhat better than usual, 

Each match was for 25 targets. Following are the scores: 

First Match: E. S. Robertson 2%, B. B. Semmes %, Thos, F 
Stearnes 21, Dr. Lee Robinson 20, Dr. Joseph Charles 18, Frank 
Letionen, bh: ESR 
_ Second match: . Robinson 23, B. B. Semmes 21, Thos. F. 
Stearnes %, Dr. Joseph Charles 19. nats m 

nird match: Bb, B. mes s. F, St , . 
Charles, Su ‘ , Thos earnes 20, Dr. Joseph 

ourth match: E, S. Robinson 2%, B. B. Semmes 23, Th b 

Stearnes 22, Dr, Joseph Charles 19. r 2 ar 


Fifth match: Thos, F, Stearnes 22, Dr. Joseph Charles 20. 
T. 





International Trophy. 


Montrear, Que., March 22.—In the contest that took 


lace to- 
day on the Westmount Gun Club grounds, here, between o 
Kennedy, of this city, and Mr. E’ G. White, of coma ve. i 


the Robin Hood Powder Com "s international t 
Kennedy was the winner—Kennedy White 84 Paws, Ms. 


ite 84. 
shee ee etna ea 


. 
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Etliott—Heikes. 


Tue following descriptive matter of the race at Hot Springs, 
one 15, is from the local paper, sent us by a correspondent, as 
ollows: 

Rolla O. Heikes of Dayton, O., champion target shot of the 
world, gave J, A. R. Elliott, of Kansas City, champion live-bisd 
shot of the world, about the hardest race of his life yesterday 
afternoon at the park, the two ticing with a score of 94 each out 
of the 100, and not until the last bird of Elliott’s had been gath- 
ered by the boy in the shoot-off of the tie, was the match settled. 
The match was for the possession of the Sportsmen’s Review cup, 
now held by Mr. Elliott, and the conditions were 100 birds each, 
yds. rise and Hyds. boundary. Manager Bob Price trapped the 
fastest lot of pigeons seen in these parts in many and many a 
day, and of the $40 trapped not a signle “no bird” was called by 
either shooter, and every bird released immediately took to flight. 

The shooting was absolutely phenomenal at times, and so many 
excellent shots were made by each contestant that it would be 
impossible to enumerate them or to tell which was the most 
phenomenal. At times birds were killed with the second shot 
when they seemed absolutely “unkillable.” 

The luck of the birds and the drawing of the traps seemed to be 
as equally divided as possible, and neither had the advantage over 
the other, 

Elliott won the toss and went to the score first. He has a repu- 
tation all over the world, and when he wa'ked to the score was 
liberally applauded by the largest crowd thai ever witnessed a con- 
test of this kind in this part of the country. Elliott has a way of 
starting a match off by losing his first bird, and yesterday he did 
it with as much ease as ever. His ninth was also lost, falling 
dead out of bounds, and he was two behind. However, Heikes 
lost his 24th bird, and when the end of the string of the first 25 
had been reached the scores were Heikes 24, Elliott 23. Starting 
on the second string of 25 Elliott lost his fourth and fifth birds in 
rapid succession, failing entirely to hit either of them. This seemed 
to rattle him a bit, but he recovered his form in a moment, and 
then ran a long string of 40 straight kills before losing another. 

Heikes continued shooting in grand form, and was killing his 
birds with ease, using his first barrel with better effect than 
Elliott, and his “time”? seemed better. At the end of the first 50 
the scores were Heikes 48, Elliott 46. Elliott commenced doing 
better work with his first barrel, and in the third string of 25 he 
scored 24, here doing his best work, for the birds were certainly 
a lot of screamers. Heikes had a few “‘bad minutes” in his third 
string, and lost his 15th, 22d and 23d. Thus when the three- 
quarter post was reached the score was a tie, each having scored 
7 out of 75. Both killed 24 out of the last 25 and the race was a 
tie, The conditions governing 100-bird matches call for a shoot- 
off of a tie at 25 birds, but Manager Price did not have quite 
enough birds on hand, so it was agreed to shoot it off at 20 birds 
each. No time was lost, and Elliott again went to the score first. 
He did some remarkable work with this last lot of birds, and 
was shooting like a house o’ fire when the end was reached. 
Heikes, on the other hand, seemed to be tiring a bit, and his 
“time” became perceptibly slow. He lost two in his 20, and 
neither pigeon slam as hard as some he had killed with ease. 
After losing his ninth bird, he pulled himself together again and 
killed out straight. Elliott did not miss until his 19th was 
reached, and then he lost a “dub.” He had to kill the last one to 
win, and as the trap fell open an easy looking bird flew toward 
the shooter. It looked like one to 1,000 chances for the bird to 
get away, but Eliott over-shot it a trifle with his first barrel, and 
under-shot it with his second. The bird alighted on the ground, 
and while the referee, Capt. Bogardus, was trying to determine 
who should retrieve it the bird rolled over dead, and Elliott was 
the winner. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1902, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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The Cresson Gun Club Shoot. 


Cresson, Pa.—The third annual live-bird handicap of the Cres- 
son Gun Club was held on their grounds at Cresson, Pa., on 
St. Patrick’s day, Monday, March 17. The air was balmy, the 
sun warm and pleasant, and the crowd the largest that has ever 
turned out to witness the shooting on the grounds of this popular 
organization. Many ladies attended, and their presence lent a 
pleasant effect to the club house porches. 

It has become the regular custom of many of the leading sports- 
men of Pennsylvania to look forward to this club’s annual, as they 
know they will have a gdod pregremme, carried out to the Jetter, 
and that the fastest birds obtainable will always be provided in 
abundance. The present shoot proved no exception to the rule, 
as there was not a “duffer” in the 700 on hand; in fact, they were 
the speediest lot ever provided by the club. 

In order to properly celebrate the birth of their patron Saint, 
invitations were forwarded to the leading powder and arms com- 
panies, who were well and = represented by Miss Annie Oakley, 
who gave a magnificent exhibition of the skill which has earned 
her a world-wide reputation, she making the only straight score 
in the principal event; by Howard Sargeant, who was ready and 
willing to help the club out in any way in which his services were 
available, and his 2 friends were glad to meet him and renew 
old acquaintances; by Mr. W. L. Colville, who made many friends 
for himself and his company, and who will always meet a warm 
welcome and the “glad hand” from the membership. 

Owing to building operations now contemplated, the present 
grounds and club house will have to be abandoned, and plans are 
now under way to provide new grounds, which will be fitted up 
with ail the modern accessories, viz.: Target ground, with plat- 
forms arranged for distance handicapping; continuous pit for 
live-bird shooting, with the latest traps, with either mechanical 
or electric pulls. This will place them im the front rank in this 
section of the State. The club now contemplates holding a two- 
day target shoot in June or July, date to be selected later, and if 
held will be strictly up to date in every way. They have the 
assurance of a large entry list from its simple announcement, and 
if at the next club meeting the decision is made to hold it, the 
matter will be pushed with their usual energy; and as the mem- 
bership all pull together, it means it will go with a rush. 

The appended scores give a fair idea of the quality of the birds 
furnished, as_the best of them failed to land with a clean scor 
except Miss Oakley; but as they are a gallant lot, they were please 
to have her set the pace, and are hoping she may land a winner 
at the Grand American, as her work here was clean-cut and 
snappy, and elicited rounds of applause as she cut down the 
hardest kind of birds in splendid. orm, 

Our friend and visitor, Mr, Breckenridge, was also in good 
form, his only lost bird fallinig dead oyer the wire; but he s 
he has no kick coming on his load of “Infallible,” the fault being 
chargeable to “the mon. bound the gun.” : 

Our genial boniface who wears his auburn tresses in such lovel 
urls 5nd who shoots under the name of “Coon,” also ran, and 
je! down hard on two hard ones; in fact, he fell so hard 


“ Y- "SAS ‘ 


“’ 


. 


bounced; but he now announces the fact that he will his 
Pehckels former, Rect, Smath ae oon, ae be can. fd 
a man who s old gun as a present, for 
“hoodood,” and that upon the arrival of the new one, he will 
simply “kill them all.” Based upon this threat, he will 
find himself perched alone on the 32yd. mark, as here is where the 
handicap committee get even. Scores follow: 
Event No. 1, 5 birds, $4 entrance, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 
er cent.: 


A TE x wdoebnsuees sdk 11102—4 Freighlie, 28.............. 01101—3 
a a Seren -00201—2 Ee, Mv asgstshecvsescved 21010—3 
Killete, 90.....cssvededeve 00122—8 Brown, 27.........+ssee0e 10011--3 

Utt, 2B.....seeeeereeeone Hill, 29...... ee 
Wow. seseeeeseeeees 222204 Annie Oakley, 28.........01211—4 

NE ee 02122—4 Colville, 28...........+++« 22222—5 
6 ee 21021—4 ME MERE Seevetcckess .- -02210—-3 
ee eer 0 Empfield, 27........s000 111—5 
Breckenridge, 29......... 12111—5 O’Brien, 27...........++. -01000—1 
Atkinson, 30........-0++« —6 Wolfe, $8.....-.cccccvcece 
Rhodes, 30...........++6. 20202—3 H Muthalen, 28.......... 10122—4 
Pratiiaet, 2B... cvecvervas 22202—4 Evans, 29..........s+0e008 
McNaught, 28...........- 02202—3 Tosh, S1.........cccccooced 2 
Kelleman, 27...........+. 02210—3 Dr en Se -02001—2 
McKendrick, 29.......... 0210-2 H Mulhalen, 27....... 

Mache, Bio... cccccccccedaet 00000—0 Deniker, 30....... eveccces 20110—3 


Event No. 2, 15 birds, $10 entrance, thrce moneys, 30, 30 and 20 
er cent,: 








SUN AcEwoehs csphobomneeesssucees oknbilved »qgbeneein 10 
GE, Its sch odannansvbsesnbes*bipeentbesensireriene 221002221200102—10 
DE, .spenarsechanhh ene ewepekausennheebeell 010211211112201—12 
NT Ts Sh 336s. te aE we danbosen re pembeeee ean 221200200010010— 7 
DE DR... cco cobencaraespn ssp oosenesepeennee 011010212111221—12 
CTE. :5°25s> tai wesbeshenaiwesesececrpekedenene 220002222102021—10 
BU MEL SESS ccc sctpetascpeaneteresan> pene eponenpann 112121201011221—13 
SE 2. Coit bsunasuesaanar=os ibesseb ees taCitaril 012011220222222—12 
Sn 2; u- csahewhbaabine as thee apap eoendeperutee 221111100110121—12 
DONE, COL canccapcdsionecesonsnsceceses vantee 222211121120222—14 
COG, Bicccccccccaccecnewssecouceccesccnsésvesoseeeue 12122222—12 
SGM ENES cabs coebewedirvess ediesedeccesesdsévesnel 110202012111101—11 
DR Eile eveess pr vsevavebbeibacscussetedscecssccutooera 222222120011101—12 
BEL Mas suendhsdnnosdcnpeiunbesheheseseveteeviseion - -101001002102000— 6 
I Ey k.ks 9 occ veceecosnesveoencyoccepoeetesen 11022000w 
Annie Oakley, 28.. 112121112122221—15 
Colville, 28..... 020101222111120—11 
Trego, 30.. 210212112122201—13 
Pees acsthuns 220112221200022—11 
Dr Jessup, 28.. 100222211022226—11 
ERS Th knsvectvonsy eacnensdevohavboctebbosvoncll 122220—11 
Hicks, 28....... ool 6 
BE BER, BD... .cccscesopeccescocpesccesce . -222202222202022—12 
Se . -012221101011011—11 
ED IGE, . caccovenseuetieuseeotsocprebesboorosal 020002000000010— 3 
. -000001022120100— 6 
. -022022211001001— 9 
. -101211101102200—10 
101221111222121—14 





ABE. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, March 19.—The usual weekly shoot of the Boston Gun 
Club was held at Wellington to-day, and the inclement weather 
prevented a large attendance, though the ten shooters that did 
attend exhibited more than the usual amount of enthusiasm. 
The afternoon shooting was replete with good scores, Leroy’s 
work from the 2lyd. mark being easily the leader, and shows just 
what this clever expert will do if his present form_continues to 
improve as has been the case the last few months. Frank was not 
much outddne, however, but failed to make good in the match, 
though all other scores were of the high order. c 

The high gun in the prize match was Kirkwood, 18yds., with 23, 
followed by Leroy, 2lyds., with 22, just a little too close for com- 
fort. Wind, 18yds., held third position with 17, two targets ahead 
of Bullard, in fourth position, The team match had just three 
contestants, the winners being Frank and Kirkwood with 34, Leroy 
and Hollis second with 25. Other scores as follows: 







Events: 338485 6 33 

Targets: 10 #0 10 15 10 10 10 10 215 
WE, hss icdbcideccteagan Wastes S-- 8G: DZ o> 00 Se we 
EOE, Bis os <isetesenssckes ocdcasers [we @.8-8 FT 8 nt 
PE, Boiss ib scabanscvesbectenes 7:38 .32.97 6 89-937 2B 
Bullard, 16... 2,28 8 FT B40 «a a 
Belmont, 16.. » 4-3-3 4 3 se 
Drake, 16...... S os se oe as 
Hawkins, 16... § §.«. F%-§ i we 
Kirkwood, 18. .¢ £3 2. 8S 
Hollis, 19..... vetwe wr we (8-8-6 
Fredericks, 14 cs seo SB ee 
PUR, BBs ccinpsvcuntgesscnsores - ae 


Events 1, 5, 6, Sergeant System. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, magautrap. 
No, 3 at 5 pairs. 

Merchandise match, 25 singles—15 magautrap, 10 Sergeant system 
—distance handicap: 


Rar, RB h inc cdddesxacsescecsoesns 111111111101111 1011111111—23 
es PR eee 011111011111111 0111111111—22 
WOME WES Sedeiupcccertoccussheonseree 011110011010111 1101100111—17 
IE. Bs vesabcdhacesecapscchapesese 110000100101111 1110010111—15 
DEE, Bicocksbvspbs bons abansabaroseel 010101011100001 0111100101—13 
Drake, 16...........scccseceescesessecs 011111111100000 =: 0110010100—13 
PERG! BB... cintdeccsessstevedéccteed 000011111010001  0011010101—12 
PG, BB ic cnc ctecccevvedesdtveves 100110000010111  0000001000— 8 
SECRETARY. 


Sistersville Gun Club. 


StstersviLte, W. Va., March 21.—The spring tournament of the 
Sistersville Gun Club, which was held yesterday, on their new 
shooting grounds, below town, was one of the most pleasant affairs 
of the kind they have ever held. Considering the extremely fine 
weather, the attendance was not what it should have been, but 
every one present seemed to enjoy themselves. From out of town 
were Messrs. S, T. Mallor. § ohn W. Stewart, two of the 
regulars from Parkersburg; John M. Speary and P. Schlicher, Jr., 
of Marietta, who were never known to miss a shoot in their lives; 
Jos. C. Trees, of New Martinsville, and F. C; Percival (Cole), o' 
St. Marys, president of the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation. he locals were represented by Jos. Y. McNaught, 
Curt I. Hall, Ed O. Bower, who shoots under the name of Dade, 
and others. While it was ideal weather for the sport, there was a 
very stiff wind blowing early all day, which made the shooting 
dificult, and no exceptionally high scores were made. 

It was a hot race for first place between Dade, J. M. Speary, 






P. Schlicher, Jr., and Curt 1, Hall, who finished in the order 
named, their scores being 167, 166, 185 and 163 respectively, out of 
a possible 200 targets. Tabulated scores follow: 

Dandie  Weddlncmpntabatebpo dike 12 15 13 13 15 13 10 15 15 14 12 20—167 
M Spear --- 1114 10 18 11 11 10 19 16 13 13 21— 
P Schlicher, Jr - 1210 14 16 13 15 13 16 1411 9 22—165 
c ORES dvexsss - 12 15 13 16 10 11 12 15 12 13 12 22—163 
J Y McNaught.. - 9 8 12 18 18 10 10 19 13 12 11 22—157 
S T Mallory...... --» 13 914 13 12 12 11 15 14 11 13 16—153 
W. Stewatt......cccoves oow 9 14 42 15 13 10 11 12 12 13 12 19— 
Se Wisin ohh, vesechenneree oe 0c oe 90,06 00 eI Le Be 

SOUND Gistbn odths0d adivophesaces. a5 G8 ee ‘haa Ae eaten ae 
Dade, the winner of first average, used Winch tra 5 
24grs, Laflin & Rand “Infallible”in Leader shells, eet 
Joux W. Jounsron. 





* Cincinnat! Gun Club, 


Crncrnnatt, O., March 22.—Fine weather favored the Cincinnati 
Gun Club’s shoot, of which the Peters Gun Club contest and two 
match races were the main events. Following are the scores: 

Peters gun contest, 50 targets, distance handicap: 


Ast 25. 2d 25. Total 
23 





R Trimble, 20.... 2 845 Phil, 19 7 39 

2 2 «&@ M 19 2 39 

S$ $ Naoko» & F 

# $ cB. Maite sa: an. an 

2 j - = Boyd, Stee a ¥ z 

Faran, 16........22 2 & Butts, 14...... 2 “4 & 

Ahlers, 18..... vee 2» # ory, 1 54 838 & 

Peters, 17.......- 2» 40 _ Bpaedan » & 

Richmon Throng = 2 Siena 's a 
E Trimble, 18...21 18 99 or an 

Phil 


N match race, 100 targets, 16yds. rise: 2. 
No. X match mace, 100 targets, Iayds. rise: Geanbect $4, Ablers 90, 
Heyl § ae ; ty ae ee 


: - : 
™“ s a ite’ FS ae 
as eS + 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstntnc, N, Y., March 22—The feature of to-day’s regular Sat- 


urda: icap event at clays a G 
cup, f to the club Col, Franklin Brandreth. C, G. 
B in some way let out a peg and landed it with a score of 
se ea eee ae ee ee: ae There 
was in in this «core a run of 49 straight breaks. Blandford 


will have to come away back with A. Bedell and C. H. Feigenspan, 
who were heretofore the only scratch 


men: 
Farts: & Ho Hdep. Total. 10.39 
‘ar; 2 . To 
W Pali, 006..0.0.0cccecee DTU we Me 
Be Peasecs2erccesecaner cums EO ae 0 84 0 9 
C G Blandford, 106............... 22 22 22 25 6 97 99 
I T Washburn, 108.......«...... 21 16 17 17 6 7 10 8 
i RTE, cnenasdesncchiends 16 16 16 16 14 3 antes 
¢ Som. Ms cepencWenesicce 16 18 14 13 5 OB... \ ute wo 
H Bissing, 130..............-- 1441710 9 21 71 ee 
R rower, Te. anssiedeened -- 18 17 19 15 li 80 9090 
D O’Connor, epee 206s besenepes.Ad. AO e.Be 13 3 apie 
i. i tes ctbnesseboeovepeess tint. tae w 31 eeee 
W Clark, 190........0020 muses sa tan 
a a 10 10 12 12 2 56 ob 
B Packard, 110..............-+- 18 16 16 16 6 72 5 7 
i, SE cscscpeectgnecegocess 121llw 78 
Sa MEMES vonccc cqndassesicoes -. WWw 4.. 
We SnGiuisbespspdecess SGbbeiase Mate. Soci oe 3B 
We. BEEP cbsascacoscccae ab badthe ie edhe on ° oo TT 
*E Acker....... mpbbeepnn see Sapiiine> ; oo SS 
PUNO. cn cnsihoodepdvcsganesbse ° - 5 
*Guests. 


March 15.—There was a fair attendance at the regular weekly 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day, despite the fact that 
several of the members were in attendance at the shoot of the 
Westchester County Trapshooters’ League at Armonk;N. Y. The 
following are the scores that were made, all events at 10 singles 
but No. 10, which was at 5 pairs: 


Events: 








1.3828 ¢ 6 6 4-8 8D 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Bp 
RR BON, F6 si. vbedetocssecs YS 0. ec. vas “on spar -ep Gat ae 
D O'Connor... se BB. B.. B. xcs: 00-1 ee 
EEOMD Sacciese S243 6 5.3.5 COQ 
A Rohr... RB. Bs B: ce einen ae ege ee 
G Edgers . 2S aes oo ttde ge 
+ ey. ae os ee ae ee ae ae | os- av ita 
= Garnsey . Se a « Sneey tee oo USD 
G J Packard. Sey on cpo even «8-1 a ee SEBO, 
A Aitchison. 6 Be ab)-nes *eoi 1h --ge" ae: tebe OMe 
W Reed ......... @ 06) #50: -wo-- B -ce\s00' 00 BO? "ge 
A BENE cnsccceveses bis ee ae, ee oo ¢e 
RUE davckicctions : - ~- @ oo “ee 
H Drane.... . ees we -op i ae wo. ee 
FMacDonald és ow en op - co GE, 
M Dyckman . . 2: B:.3- Scu % 

Cc. G. B. 


Westchester County Trap Shooting Association. 


Ossitntnc, N. Y., March 22.—The first shooting tournament of 
the Westchester County Trapshooting ‘Association was held at 
Armonk, N. Y., Saturday, March 22, This shoot was postponed 
from Washington’s Birthday, and was well patronized. e follow- 
ing clubs were represented: Mount Kisco, Ossining, White Plains, 
Pleasantville and Armonk. There were alto about forty 
shooters, and they kept things moving from 10 x M., till darkness 
put a stop to the fun. 

This Association will hold a tournament on every holiday at 
different clubs. The next one at Ossining on Decoration Day. 
Among those peat were Capt. aeeeer oar H. Money, the latter 

1 


doing great work with a pump gun, breaking 10 straight at doubles. 
Following are-the scores of twelve events: 






_ Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 20 10 15 20 10 15 15 
B BAWCy...sscccccctecescessecscces «© 6464393 os. os nea 
R Quimby....... Sdeeddvueyesdutede oS 2:0 - Sie: Te 3s‘ oc*h 
Wie sodhpethoodcbadvvecsusdvees RRB oc BB cc 'oc cc ve bes 

A Betti .........sccescccssecsesceee 6 61k 8 815 81320 715 6 
ee, ee - 8 6 8 8 816 41015 71310 
f, Carpenter. 660-6 OM 7... 
* Flewellin. Mien eee ice” Boe 0s se os 
C Barlow 3510 4518 56 7 710 8 
f Ward . - 6 9ll,. 816 410011 710 
C Paulding an Wl as ks anes oocue. ene ee 
C Sutton 8 6 8.. 813 51016 71310 
C Barnard og 10 OS DER Woe oc. Bie oe 
R Prigge he oe ee RO ote 
A Cox......... Oo ns Was oe os es oe 
SN NEN dn odhe0dvnekanbisboss, 0x + 73 717 610138 814412 
HL Money o..cccccovcesvccsvocccece ve -- 11 8 917101116 91215 
G Sutton ..... -- 10 8 816 6 515 8B 
E Townsend .. - $4609 7B 8nB 
R Gorham ..... S poss ae 06 Pe Se. ane 
A Brooks ....... eo» Ove So os eed 
G. Mullener ..... on DS's SB. an oe 
eee : BSF Bae ce cg. cp sen 
WOES cccvcccs vs ‘so SEO See oa ae 
RIGS se ecceccsere appeass cause as’ Seas Ue EE os ae oe 

J. C. Bartow, Sec’y. 


Trap at Allentown. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., March 19.—The day was a fierce one, yet there 
was an interesting series of gunnery contests yesterday at the 
Duck Farm Hotel. Four events were on the programme, and they 
attracted many gunners. The gale interfered seriously with making 
good scores. Greatest interest centered in the wophy shoot for the 
championship cup of Lehigh, Northampton, Berks and Bucks 
counties, which was left over, on account of darkness, from the 
shoot of Feb. 13. John Rehrig, of Slatington, won the cup. The 
scores follow: 

Event No. 1:Melot 4, Levering 2, Coldren 5, Straub 4, Barner 2, 
Milson 3, jones 2, Anglet 3, Daudt 1, Felker 3, Hausman 3, Pleiss 
4, Shimmel 3, Dupond 4, Croll 4, Stubbs 2. 

Event No. 2: Daudt 5, Milson 7, Barner 10, Englert 5, Jones 7, 
Levering 9, Coldren 9, Melot 7, Eagle 6, Hausman 8, Shimmel 8, 
Stubbs 10, Pleiss 8, Kramlich 8, Rehrig 11, Brey 9, Scneck 9, 
Straub 7, Felker 7. 

Event No. 3: Stubbs 5, Hausman 5, Milson 2, Jones 2, Barner 2, 
ae * —} 4, Levering 5, Kulp 3, Pfeiffle 4, Headman 3, 

n rey 4. 

Event No. 4: Hausman 4, Barner 2, Shimmell 1, Milson 2, 

Levering 3, Coldren 3, Jones 2, Pfeiffie 3, Kulb 1, Gosner 2, Reis 4, 
C. F. Kramurcs, Mgr. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Washington. 
THREE-DAY PLRSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Tuesday, March 25. Rate, coveri railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
= $14.50 from New York, s3 from Trenton, and $11.50 from 

iladelphia. These rates cover accommodations for two days 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, or Ebbitt House. For 
accommodations at it, Metropolitan, or National Hotel, $2.50 
less. — side trip to Mt. Vernon. = 

All es good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 
piration 


hotel coupons. 
For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 





Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court S ae 

1 je Street, Newark, N. Jj, or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
, Br eet i 

Assistan 2 se Passenger Agen ae Phila- 

The boats and yacht tenders, built of cedar, canvas- 

covered, the Robertson and Oldtown Canoe Com; , of 

Qldtown, Maine, are descri in the catalogue which Te cee 


pany furnishes on application.—Adv. 











